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NEW GRADE SCHOOL COURSE OF READING 1947-1948 
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True Nature Series (3 booklets) Britannica 
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The Orient Past and. Present é« + 2 
Stories from the South . . Cook 
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Complete ltl wages f List Price . 
lote: Any number of books may be ordered at the 


$50. 
indicated prices. 


Complete Set—Reading Circle Price 


$31. 
Add 10c when an order is less than $2. 00. All books sent by prepaid post. 





Ann Bartlett on Stateside Duty . . Johnson 
story of a girl who applied to ‘the problems of 
ce the lessons of aenee she learned in war. 

Black” iver Captive .. Lathrop 
A spirited story of a young pioneer during the 
French and Indian Wars. 

Book of the Stars . e Sutherland 
Here is the complete book, of ‘astronomy for readers 
of zones high school and wee school age. 

Building Ameri . Foster (Editor) 
Occupational ‘information and guidance volume. The 
aim of this book is to place the facts about Amer- 
a 8s social, economic, and ae a before 

ng people i in a dramatic, pi fashion. 

Chemistry of Familiar Things Sadtler 

re of valuable information bearing 


pon every- 
ma * life will be found in this layman's peng 
C) 


lorado . Waters 

The Colorado flows through time as well as space. 

a iy Dam is changing a region other gen- 
of men were unable to om, 

A Cookbook for Girls and Boys . . + Rombauer 
Young cooks, Girl Scouts and Bo y Scouts who want 
to experiment with food anl dun will all find the 
answers to their questions. 

Dr. Morton, Pioneer in the Use of Ether . Baker 
He 3 down in history, with Pasteur and Jenner 
and he paw as one of the greatest contributors to 
medical advancement. 

Football Coach . Sampson 
The story of the ‘trials: and triumy hs of an assist- 
ant football coach for a small oomngp team. 

Glamorous Dolly Madison - Desmond 
Dolly Madison was the dominating influence in 
b-a life during ee administrations. 

The Good Cro = Emerson 
The oe this family i ina Quaker community in 

eo llinois makes a heart-warming and absorb- 


tale. 
Great 1 ‘American Sports Stories . . . Adams 
A superb collection of colorful news-stories written 
on the spot by some of America’s greatest news- 


pa ‘ 

Great Day in the Morning ...... 
coo her loved island home at St. Helena, 
Lilybel le began coll courses at Tuskegee with 

r. Carver as her adviser. 

Green Grass of Wyoming ... . O’ Hara 
The millions who have read “My Friend Flicka” 
and “Thunderhead” will find in this new novel all 
the same qualities of human understanding and 
feeling for nature and horses. 

Gustav, a Son of Franz . . Meek 

he war in Europe pros the Panama Canal into 
imminent danger of owes; the big Doberman 
pinscher — proved himself 

Happy the Land Rich 
An acrount of life in the woods of Western Maine. 

Haydn, a Good Life .. Ewen 

aydn was a great man as ; well as ‘the most famous 
composer of his time. One of the most readable 
studies of his life. 

The Home-Builders + Miller 
An understanding story of life on an old Pennsyl- 
vania farm. How the 4-H Club helped. 

Jonathan Goes West . Meader 
Railroads were still a fearsome adventure. To join 
his father Jonathan traveled from Maine to Illinois. 

Julia and the White Mouse oo - McAdoo 
How to live in the White House without losing 
one’s head is a problem that faces every President's 
daughter. That is the theme of this fine story. 

Katrina, A Story of Luxembourg Gieit 
This is the human story of a girl “under war con- 
ditions and of her struggle to live up to her ideals 


Means 


NEW HIGH SCHOOL LIST 


$2.00 


2.50 


3.00 


5.45 


$1.25 


1.90 


1.80 


3.25 


Land of Promise. . - + Havighurst 
This mS the _ from earliest days to the present 
Gon, of that “land of promise”—once the North- 


est Territory. 
The tes Renewed, The Story of Soil Conservation 
VanDersal 


A vivid story with striking photographs of how our 
can be saved for this and future are == 

Last Chapter . . Pyle 
This m the final book of Ernie Pyie’s war " report- 

. His luck ran out on Ie Shima. 

Life of the Queen Bee Sse Sutherland 
Nowhere in our own civilization can we find a 
parallel with the structure and life of the bee society. 

Listening to the Orchestra Barne 
A comprehensive history of the development of 
om, including a brief discussion of American 


Lost Me Men of American History . . - Holbrook 
Here are many worthy Americans "who, for one 
rary hy : or another, have never been given their 
ju ue. 

Man Eaters of Kumaon . Corbett 
= man, you feel as you read, ‘is the greatest 

ger stalker on earth. 

iene’ Resiest Crime . . Floherty 

ow our Treasury Department combats counterfeit- 
ers, confidence men and other cri: 

The Modern Wonder Book 6f Trains — Railroading 

rlisle 
Trains have played a vital nag in the building of 
our wv , ae, particularly in the settlement of 


the 

Out On “¥ Limb ‘ . Baker 
Louise Baker faced life with | . seemingly irreconcil- 
able handicap. Her story will be a revelation to 
all who have been faced with panes disaster. 

Russia’s ag | . Erskine 
Russia’s Story helps “Americans to know the Rus- 
sians fe a their Seegraphy, their, history, and 
their everyday way of living. 

Short Stories . Eaton 
The selections are fresh material ‘so far as school 


anthol 
So bt me Elected . Bailard 
Fg have been elected to office you will find this 

lite handbook of inestimable value. 

Telecasting and Color . . Tyler 

ch step of a program from its ‘inception in of 
studio to its appearance on the television receivers 
is explained in simple language. 

The Tennessee . ¢ Davidson 
A story of the wilderness, the pitiless treatment of 
Indians, the founding of the lost state of Franklin, 
and the unceasing battle with the river. 

Thomas Jefferson .. . . Hutchins 
Probably the most objective and " scholar! life of 
Thomas Jefferson which has been written for young 


Tophight, Famous American Women Cendiand 
From these true career stories girl readers may 

inspiration and many helpful suggestions for t ae 
future jobs. 

Wheat Rancher < - + Rush 
Emery Frazier wanted. to go ranching—to raise 
wheat and horses. He acquired a Montana ranch 
and won the grand wheat prize. 

Westward the Course . - +» Hawthorne 
Encounters with Indian tribes, weather conditions, 


ies are concerned. 


and near starvation; all at of their now epic 
rk 


journey with Lewis and 
Comp! —Publishers’ Price . 
Complete Set—Our Price, Cash with Order 


$105.00 


72.50 


. $ 
Pe Any number of books may be ordered. We pay the postage. No 


= al orders to 


D. F. NICKOLS, Manager, Lincoln, Illinois 





Learning and 7eacting are tun wi 
Wew BRITANNICA JUNIOR | 


Here’s the NEW... enlarged . . . matchless BRITANNICA JUNIOR. It is superb in 
every detail from type to text, professionally perfected for Elementary School use 
- «+ full of up-to-the-minute facts that are fun to read, easy to grasp and hard fo forget. 


| SER parents...and children. ..have often 
said they didn’t see how Britannica Junior could be im- 
proved. But we have improved it! We have re-examined 
every word, every picture, every article in the entire set. 
We have designed an attractive, unique 
format with lavish use of color through- 
3 outand with many 


r plates in four col- 


ant a 


ors. We have 
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adopted new typography. We have further refined vocabu- 
lary, improved illustration and screened content. 

The result is the matchless 15-volume “M Printing” of 
Britannica Junior, the Boys’ and Girls’ Encyclopaedia. 

Here is an encyclopaedia that fits precisely the interest, 
experience and understanding of elementary school pu- 
pils—an invaluable aid to instructors for all elemen- 
tary school teaching. Send the coupon for full informa- 
tion today. 


ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA, INC. 


20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


QUICK FACTS ABOUT NEW BRITANNICA JUNIOR 


15 VOLUMES © 5,950 PAGES 
MORE THAN 3,500,000 WORDS 


5,600 WL 
550-PAGE READY REFERENCE INDEX 
381 MAPS, 
80 im full color in Atios Volume 
r- Ps - 


Here’s Why NEW BRITANNICA JUNIOR HELPS YOU TEACH MORE EFFECTIVELY 


-». HELPS PUPILS LEARN 


SELECTED CONTENT— No space wasted on 
subjects beyond the understanding of elemen- 
tary school — More space for subjects you 
want them to know. 

SCREENED VOCABULARY — Even’ previous 
outstanding records in vocabulary studies are 
undoubtedly surpassed by mew Britannica Junior 
SIMPLIFIED PRESENTATION — All subjects 
with the same initial are complete in single 
volumes. 

BRIGHT, COLORFUL FORMAT— New Britan- 
nica Junior is printed with lavish use of color 
throughout. 

ONE-VOLUME INDEX—‘“'Ready Reference” 
Index in Volume 1 contains thousands of facts 
itself and serves as a guide to the entire set. 
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MORE INDEPENDENTLY! 


Complete in one volume, it leaves all text vol- 
umes available for study. 

ARTISTIC AND REALISTIC ILLUSTRATIONS 
—New Britannica Junior contains more than 
5,600 illustrations, 1,400 printed in 2 or 4 colors. 
SCIENTIFIC TYPOGRAPHY—Tests with 800 
elementary school children helped select the 
ideal type. 

This large legible type is used. 
OUTSTANDING CONTRIBUTORS — Nearly 
400 eminent authors, scholars and teachers con- 
tributed articles to mew Britannica Junior. 
COMPLETE AUTHENTICITY —Prepared by the 
Editors of Encyclopaedia Britannica with ad- 


v assistance from a s committee of 
The University of Chicago Laboratory School. 
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20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 6, WL. 


Please send me (without obligation) full information on 
NEW BRITANNICA JUNIOR 


Name 





School___ 
Street__ 
City. 





Pupils Reading Circle 
Operated for Service 


Midsummer found headquarters of 
the Illinois Pupils Reading Circle, in 
Lincoln, piled high with 125,000 vol- 
umes, This stock-piling amounted to 
3,000 copies of each title on the list, 
assembled by Manager D. F. Nickols 
to insure prompt delivery on orders 
when school opened in September. 

The Reading Circle is operated for 
service, not for profit. Its aim is to 
select the best juvenile books as they 
come from the press every year and 
to sell these selected books at lowest 
cost directly to the schools of the 
State. Nearly three million volumes 
have been sold to Illinois schools in 
this way—141,500 of them in a single 
peak year. 

The IPRC board of directors, upon 
whom responsibility for selection of 
the elementary school list rests, is 
made up of eight representative edu- 
cators, six of whom are elected by the 
Illinois Education Association, while 
the two ex officio members are on the 
staff of the Superintendent of Public 


Instruction. A special committee of 
five members selects the books for 
high schools. Members of the staff of 
the Illinois State Library give valu- 
able aid as consultants. 

Last year for the first time the State 
Teachers Reading Circle Board placed 
the distribution of its books in the 
office of the Illinois Pupils Reading 
Circle. This arrangement enables 
teachers to get both IPRC and Teach- 
ers Reading Circle books in a single 
order. 


School-Library Meetings 

To help those responsible for the 
functioning of the library in the learn- 
ing program a series of conferences in 
school-library problems is scheduled 
for late October and early November. 


These conferences, which are for 
public, parochial, and other private 
schools of the State, are sponsored 
jointly by the Illinois State Library, 
the Office of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, the Illinois Asso- 
ciation of High School Librarians, the 
Office of the High School Visitor of 





the University of Illinois, and other 
groups. Theme of the conferences is 
“The School Library as a Reading 
Center.” 

The schedule is the following: 


Carthage High School 
Springfield (one of the high 

sehools ) October 22 
Alton Senior High School___.October 23 
Alton Elementary Schools_._._.October 23 
Urbana High School___._.._...October 28 
Urbana Elementary Schools 
Benton Township High School October 29 
Lawrenceville Township High 

Sched) ht Ortober 
Kewanee High School__......November 4 
Oregon Community High 

SS ea 
Glenbard Township High 

School, Glen Ellyn November 6 
Chicago Elementary Schools._.November 6 





A local committee appointed by the 
administrator of the host school, 
working with representatives of the 
Office of Public Instruction and of the 
State Library, is responsible for the 
program of each conference. Adjust- 
ment to the interests and the needs of 
the respective groups is thus possi- 
ble, and for this reason deviations 
from the general theme may occur. 








- WHIPPLE—JAMES 
BASAL GEOGRAPHIES 


The earth and man’s use of it 
presented so as to insure an 
understanding of the fundamentals 


of geography 


Children and teachers will find these books delightful. The full-color illus- 
trations form a part of the presentation. Pictures and text together provide 
for a clear understanding of the fundamentals of geography. . 


USING OUR EARTH 





Our Earth can be read with ease by third-grade children; Using Our Earth 
by fourth-grade children. Either book can be used independently of the other. 





New York Boston Chicago 





THE MACMILLAN CO. 


Dallas Atlanta San Francisco 
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Can you pick the child who skipped breakfast? 


Could you guess, just by looking 
at this group, which child had 
come to school without his break- 
fast? Chances are you couldn’t— 
and yet, if this were your class, 
how important it would be to 
know! For only when you become 
thoroughly familiar with your pu- 
pils’ daily eating habits, not just 
at breakfast, but at every meal— 
only then can you hope to do the 
vitally important job of raising 
nutritional standards where needed. 

Today, in 33 different states, far- 
sighted administrators and teach- 


ers are using authoritative mate- 
rials made available by General 
Mills to help them conduct special 
diet surveys among their students. 
These teachers, aware of the acute 
need for diet improvement, have 
made checks of what their chil- 
dren are eating and how each 
meal contributes to the total day’s 
diet. The results are often sur- 
prising, revealing faulty eating 
habits even in the most well-to-do 
communities where they are least 
suspected. 

The diet survey is just one step 


| Rreiarireeio ar yee omer tie be OU Let 


] EDUCATIONAL SECTION, Dept. of Public Services, General Mills, Minneopolis 1, Minn. 


Please send me the following: 


I 
STH-4 | 


in General Mills “Program of As- 
sistance in Nutrition and Health 
Education.” Once the teacher 
knows, from survey results, what 
improvements are needed, General 
Mills can help her follow through 
with a suggested nutrition program 
—by providing practical materials, 
plans and individual guidance. 
These are all geared to her own 
special problems—and prepared 
by leading educators and health 
workers. 

If you would like to study the 
diet habits of your students— 
learn how to adapt a nutrition 
program to your curriculum—amail 
this coupon today. 


{_]... information about the Diet Survey. } 
[_]... Free subscription to News Exchange (news sheet of Nutrition Education information) J 


Nome P 





Position 

School 

Address . 

City State | _ 


| Copyright 1947, General Mills, Inc. 
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New Teaching Tools 


to assist teachers in 
ATRP™ANE FLY 7 the vital work of 


: Kducation for the Air Age 


Air-Age Education Research offers a wide variety of 
teaching aids and services to help teachers introduce 
aviation materials in social studies, physical science, 
language arts, fine arts and mathematics. These teaching 
tools, prepared by experts, are practical and inexpensive. 
They provide material for revision and enrichment of 
existing courses of study, from kindergarten through 
college, to meet the needs of the times. 





FREE! NEW, REVISED CATALOG — 24 PAGES, FREELY ILLUSTRATED 


.. «Teaching Aids for Air Age Education” 


Complete listing of available material, WALL MAPS. Air-age maps show how SOUD SCALE AIRPLANE MODELS. Kits 
with detailed descriptions and prices. world looks from different points of for building authentic scale models 
All items priced as low as production view. Covering nine regions. Large, of DC-3 and DC-6 air transports. 
and shipping costs permit. Included are: very legible, in color. SPECIAL GRADED COLLECTIONS. Care- 
, AIR-AGE CHARTS. Classroom size, they fully selected items grouped to meet 
BOOKS AND BOOKLETS. To aid teach- are virtually a complete course in the needs of teachers at various levels. 

ers and administrators in preparation science of aeronautics. Also supple- 


of courses, in revision of curriculum mentary textbooklets. Por your convenience in erdezing, the 


and as reference guides. COLORFUL LITHOGRAPH PRINTS. Col- catalog contains a handy request form. 
AIR-AGE MOTION PICTURES. First lection of 129 full-color prints of air 
opportunity to teach from motion scenes. Available individually. Large jaeee 
pictures taken from the air. 16mm., and small. DAY TE \ 
with sound. in AND MAIL TO ‘ \ 
ee FILL RCH, Department ' \ 
7,6.¥- \ 


AIR-AGE FILM STRIP. Aerial study of 
community development. pip-AGE rss 
AIR-AGE PICTURE PORTFOLIOS. Large go East 42nd y ot ¥ 
photographs, organized under vital a: Please send o pap + SP to: 
subject headings. Many possible uses. arnarrn aids for Air Age 

“T ‘ 


ge catalog. 


GLOBES. Novel air globe and large 
library-size globe. 
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Executive Secretary’s Letter 





What they did at Cincinnati 


Illinois’ 100 representatives 
gave good account of them- 
selves at the NEA convention. 


By Irving F. Pearson 


Risias “did itself 
proud” at the annual meeting of the 
National Education Association held 
at Cincinnati, Ohio, July 7-11. In the 
first place it earned a bow because it 
not only achieved the N.E.A. Honor 
Roll by passing its current N.E.A. 
membership goal, but also because 
it had the greatest growth in N.E.A. 
membership (4,277) of any state in 
the Union. Its N.E.A. membership on 
May 31, 1947 was 22,755, 55 per- 
cent of all Illinois teachers! 

Illinois headquarters at Cincinnati 
drew 2000 visitors during the week. 
Exhibits of Illinois scenes, products, 
and professional materials were ad- 
mired. Hundreds of samples of IlIli- 
nois products were given to delegates. 

The soy-bean exhibit loaned by the 
‘Pennsylvania Railroad -was studied. 
Through the courtesy of the Staley 
Company, of Decatur, 1200 cartons of 
corn starch were handed out. Pocket 
screw-drivers from the National Lock 
Company, at Rockford, were quickly 
pocketed. Matches from Illinois Cen- 
tral Railroad, historic pamphlets from 
the State Government, and other ma- 
terials were carried away by eager 
recipients. 


Miss White Elected 


A score or more of official hosts 
and hostesses greeted and entertained 
the continuous stream of visitors. The 
reception, held in the headquarters 
room, in honor of Miss Ruth Ann 
White, newly-elected secretary of the 
Classroom Teachers Department of 
the N.E.A., drew an appreciative 
throng of well-wishers. Miss White is 
also president of the Affiliated Teach- 
ers Association, a section of the IIli- 
nois Education Association. 

Illinois delegates—more than one 
hundred strong—answered roll call at 


6 


Elected: White, Rockford; Buford, Mt. Vernon; Keener, Chicago. 


(Personal histories on page 24) 


every session and took a part in the 
business. In the daily state delegate 
meetings they set an example of pro- 
fessional zeal as they discussed find- 
ings of conference groups and the 
business before the assembly. 

They helped to re-elect Mr. E. E. 
Keener, of Chicago, as a vice-president 
of the National Education Association 
and saw their nominee for the second 
N.E.A. director in Illinois, Mr. J. 


- Lester Buford, Mount: Vernon, IIli- 


nois, elected to that post. 
Directors . . . Second and Third 


The second director was made pos- 
sible because for the first time mem- 
bership in Illinois exceeded 20,000. 

The writer of this letter serves as 
a third director. His position is his- 
toric. The Illinois State Teachers As- 
sociation eighty-five years ago helped 
to organize the N.E.A. and to finance 
its development. The state association 
thus gained a life directorship. 

Sometime in the near future the 
I.E.A. may wish to drop the life di- 
rectorship now that Illinois has two 
elective directors. In reality it was 
purchased originally. 

I am proud of the fact that the 
counsel, advice, and assistance of IIli- 
nois is now sought by N.E.A. leaders, 
committees, and departments, and by 
other states. We have been in position 
to provide constructive advice and as- 
sistance, and to foresee and guide na- 
tional developments in many respects. 
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I predict that as our new Section 
Council develops and begins to func- 
tion, Illinois proposals, projects, and 
personnel will exert increasing leader- 
ship in national councils, committees, 
offices, and departments. 

The Illinois delegation officially 
commended the new procedures em- 
ployed at the national convention. 

These procedures provided oppor- 
tunities for all delegates to sit in upon 
morning conferences dealing with the 
subjects to be considered by the Rep- 
resentative Assembly. In the early 
part of the afternoons, the delegates 
met state by state to discuss these con- 
ferences and their reports. 

Consequently, the delegates were 
better informed as they proceeded 
later to vote during the business ses- 
sions of the assembly. 

The morning discussion groups 
dealt with such subjects as educa- 
tional policies, public relations, teacher 
salaries, retirement, safety education, 
professional ethics, local associations, 
democratic relations, tenure, academic 
freedom, tax education, school finance, 
international relations, credit unions, 
working conditions, participation in 
professional organizations, etc. These 
subjects were afterward discussed in 
the state delegation meetings. 


Important Decisions 


On the basis of such discussions the 
Representative Assembly arrived at 
many important decisions, as follows : 
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1. To place new emphasis on the profes- 
sional obligations of members. 

2. To condemn the violation of contracts 
by teachers and to express the belief that 
the strike is an unsatisfactory method of 
solving professional problems. 


3. To urge minimum salaries of at least 
$2400 for teachers with four years of pro- 
fessional preparation, with annual incre- 
ments for added experience and training, 
rising to a level of $5000 or more. 


4. To recommend higher educational qual- 
ifications for state and county school ad- 
ministrators, and more adequate finance for 
their departments. 

5. To urge Congress to make the U. S. 
Office of Education an independent Federal 
agency, headed by a national lay board of 
education, with power to select a profes- 
sionally-qualified Commissioner of Educa- 
tion as its executive. 


6. To urge Congress to provide Federal 
aid without Federal control to public ele- 
mentary and public secondary schools in 
every state. 

7. To urge that the United States take 
the lead in calling at the earliest possible 
date a world conference for the purpose of 
strengthening the United Nations by a sys- 
tem of world law. 

8. To call on Congress to enact such leg- 
islation as may be required to provide an 
adequate national defense. 

9. To advocate that the Federal Income 
Tax Law be amended so that teacher retire- 
ment income be exempt from Federal in- 
come tax, up to the highest amount allowed 
any other group. 

10. To support the United Nations, 
UNESCO, the World Organization of the 
Teaching Profession, and in other ways to 
support education for international under- 
standing. 

11. To revise the regulations regarding 
the terms of members of the Defense Com- 
mission, 


ILLINOISANS AT CLASSROOM TEACHER 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
Thirty-three states and the District of Columbia were rep- 
resented by 158 teachers at the Fourth Annual Summer 
Conference of the N.E.A. Department of Classroom Teachers, 
held at Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, July 14 through 25. 


Beginning at the left are: 


athryn Kelly, Joliet; R 


Ann 


White, Rockford; Mrs. Vera L. Corson, Joliet; George Y. 
King, East Peoria; Mrs. Teresa Hoffman, Effingham; Ada 
West, Dixon; Mildred Toomey, Alton; Syble Walters, West 
Frankfort; Mrs. Thelma D. Cable, Effingham. 


12. To approve continuous membership 
in local, state, and national education asso- 
ciations. 

Victory Action Program Goals 

The Victory Action Program adopt- 
ed for 1946-’51 is one that should chal- 
lenge and inspire every teacher. It has 
the following goals: 


PART OF EXHIBIT AT ILLINOIS HEADQUARTERS 


Nearly a thousand visitors, from forty-four states and the District 
of Columbia, Alaska, Canada, and Hawaii, registered in the headquar- 
ters guest book. Many others came but did not sign. 
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1. An active democratic local education 
association in every community, affiliated 
with the state and national associations. 

2. A strong and effective state education 
association in every state. 

3. A larger and more aggressive national 
education association. 

4. Unified dues—tocal, state, and national 
—collected by the local. 


5. A membership enrolment of at least 
90 percent in local, state, and national pro- 
fessional organizations. 

6. Unified committees—the chairmen of 
local and state committees serving as ad- 
visory members of corresponding national 
committees. 

7. A professionally prepared and compe- 
tent teacher in every classroom. 

8. A professionally prepared and compe- 
tent principal at the head of every school. 

9. A professionally prepared and compe- 
tent administrator at the head of each school 
system. 

10. A strong adequately staffed state de- 
partment of education in each state and a 
more adequate Federal education agency. 

11. A professional salary for all members 
of the profession, adjusted to the increased 
cost of living. 

12. Professional security for teachers and 
administrators guaranteed by effective ten- 
ure legislation. 

13. Retirement income for old age dis- 
ability. 

14. Cumulative sabbatical and sick leave. 

15. Reasonable class size and equitable 

(Continued on page 24) 





“Priceless Cargo" 


By J. C. Mutch 
Director of Transportation 
Office of Public Instruction 


aa cargo which is transported by 
those hundreds of distinctively col- 
ored buses in Illinois is truly priceless. 

School districts which provide pu- 
pil transportation and which receive 
reimbursement from the State for a 
portion of the cost of operating such 
transportation, have received the ben- 
efits of safeguards provided by safety 
engineering in construction, periodic 
bus inspections, laws, rulings, regula- 
tions, and state requirements for pu- 
pil protection. 

With the expanding program of 
our schools and the stepped-up growth 
ot school transportation, it becomes 
necessary to carry to the patrons of 
our schools, to the public at large an 
understanding of the provisions for 
safety which have been made a part 
of the transportation program. 

Priceless Cargo is the title of a 
carefully produced sound motion film 
which may well be used either for 
children or adults. This twenty-min- 
ute film shows the great progress 
which has been made through co-op- 
erative efforts of schools, law en- 
enforcement officers, highway depart- 


ments, school bus manufacturers, 
traffic safety departments, and other 
groups in providing the present type 
of safe transportation for to-day’s 
school children. 

The film is of the dialogue and 
commentary type with a high human 
interest content. Its use should be ex- 
tended to include pupils, parents, ed- 
ucational groups, civic organizations, 
enforcement agencies,* chambers of 
commerce, safety organizations, tax- 
payers, and all others who are driv- 
ers of automobiles. 


AAA Award 


Priceless Cargo received the Amer- 
ican Automobile Association award 
for the year’s outstanding non-theat- 
rical motion picture in the field of 
traffic safety. 

The National Safety Council has 
called to attention the fact that the 
principal cause of death among school- 
age children is accident, and 31 per- 
cent of all accidental“deaths armong 
school-age children are caused by mo- 
tor vehicles. 

As a Nation we know the hazards 
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of motor traffic, and we welcome the 
help of every agency which may con- 
tribute in a co-operative safety pro- 
gram for the education and protec- 
tion of our priceless cargo. 


Pupil Bus Safer 


Today pupil transportation by bus 
is safer than the other classifications 
of passenger traffic, and Illinois is 
proud of its record low number of 
serious accidents involving school 
buses. 

In our Department of Public In- 
struction, the directors of Safety Ed- 
ucation, Transportation, and Audio- 
Visual Education, have reviewed 
Priceless Cargo with favorable com- 
ment, and they recommend its wide- 
spread use where facilities exist for 
showing this film. 

At the beginning of another school 
year with the probability of twice as 
many school buses in use and twice 
as many pupils being transported as 
formerly, it is vital that all motorists 
be informed about Article 14, Section 
99a of the Motor Vehicle Law of 
Illinois. 

OVERTAKING AND Passinc ScHoor Bus. 
— (a) The driver of a vehicle upon meet- 
ing or overtaking any school bus which has 
stopped on the highway for the purpose of 
receiving or discharging any school children 
shall immediately stop his vehicle and shall 
not pass such school bus while such school 
children are alighting therefrom and em- 
barking thereon. 

This passing procedure is shown in 
operation in the film. 


Traffic Safety to be Taught 


The Sixty-fifth General Assembly 
has recognized the need of organized 
instruction in safety and has named 
the grades in which such instruction 
shall be given. Traffic Safety will as- 
sume an important place in the course 
of study for the ninth grade. The re- 
sulting understanding of the uniform 
traffic regulations will aid in the pro- 
tection of our priceless cargo. 

Illinois Department of Public Safe- 
ty, Division of State Highway Police, 
has placed Priceless Cargo film in 
Service in the several districts of the 
State. Other copies are available in 
the office of Vernon L. Nickell, Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction, 
401 Centennial Building, Springfield, 
Illinois, or from the producer.* 


- toe 


*Note: Priceless Cargo was produced for Su- 
perior Coach Corporation, Lima, Ohio. Illinois 
distributors are Superior Coach Sales Company, 
517 Dempster Street, Evanston, Illinois; and 
Superior Coaches, Inc., 3100 Sutton Bivd., St. 
Louis, Missouri. 
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0. August 18, 
1947, 123 intrepid United States citi- 
zens set sail from New York on the 
Marine Tiger headed for the Britain 
of diminishing empire, dollar short- 
age, and shared sacrifice. In mid- 
ocean they passed an equal number of 
British’ subjects aboard the Marine 
Jumper bound for the United States 
of pre-election yeat politics, Sena- 
torial investigations in the Hollywood 
manner, unfettered prices, and unin- 
hibited youth. 

Despite the names of the craft on 
which they had passage, their mission 
was and is Peace-——Beyond Our Time. 

The voyageurs were 246 teachers 
selected for the 1947-’48 exchange of 
teachers between Great Britain and 
the United States. Twelve of them 
were Illinoisans. If these twelve are 
representative of the group, these 
teachers went with eyes open as to 
the uncertainties of the post- 
war era in both countries 
but without personal mis- 
givings. 















“A wonderful opportu- 
nity in spite of present ad- 
verse conditions,” says one 
Illinois teacher. 

“News stories about food 
rationing, politics, etc., 
haven’t frightened me a 
bit,” says another. 

There is a reassuring lack 
of missionary spirit in the 
reasons the twelve Illinois 
teachers give for going to 
Britain . . . a wholesome 
open-mindedness, a desire 
to learn. They want: 

“To know the English 
people . . . to realize the 
opportunity for growth 
from the actual experience 
of living and working with 
English people.” 

“To study the way Brit- 
ain is meeting her postwar 
problems.” 

“Primarily to learn.” 

























































They are not unmindful, 
however, of the purpose of 
the exchange. They would 
“contribute to a better un- 
derstanding between Great 
Britain and the United 
States”; “help to develop a 
spirit of democratic under- 
standing among English- 
speaking people of the 
world.” 
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Wlnois AMBASSADORS 
to BRITAIN... 


Professional reasons are not over- 
looked. The Illinoisans say they want : 

“To observe the British school sys- 
tem make further strides in progres- 
sive education.” 

“To study schools and postwar 
problems in education.” 

“To contribute to an exchange of 
ideas and opinions which may be 
helpful to the educational system on 
each side.” 

“To meet people in the educational 
field.” 

The teachers of high-school Eng- 
lish—there are two of them among 


the Illinois exchanges—are mindful of 
the literary heritage. To one England 
is “the land that is the background of 
the literature I teach.” She delighted- 
ly reports that she is near Knutsford, 
the original of Mrs. Gaskell’s “Cran- 
ford” and only a few miles to’ the 
south of the lake district. 

The three social studies teachers 
are not the only ones concerned with 
developments in their field. An art 
teacher looks forward to studying cur- 
rent economic and social problems. 
An English teacher thinks the year 

(Continued on page 30) 





Norvell, Njaa, Groteluschen, and Eldred 


(Complete identification on page 30) 
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By Herbert B. Mulford 





Dace UPON a time in a country far 
away” ... sO many stories prized of 
childhood begin. Romance, the child 
is likely to conclude, always has oc- 
curred far removed in time and place 
from his prosaic home. History he sel- 
dom associates with events that have 
taken place in his own neighborhood. 
Yet every community has its story. 


The Hollow Square 


There was a day when an early 
man—an Indian — thought it was 
good to follow the path of the deer to 
the salt-lick or water-course, and lat- 
er to mark that path by pinning direc- 
tional “trail trees” to the ground. 

There was a day when a white 
man, following the same trail, 
“blazed” it or marked it by felling 
trees and driving stake-markers in 
the ground. 

There was a day when some pio- 
neer, anywhere in Illinois or in any 
other state, drove the first furrow 
around the hollow square that later 
was to be graced by the first county 
courthouse. There was a day for the 
first schoolhouse. 

Illinois as a state is less than 130 
years old. Even so, many of the relics 
redolent of the simple beginnings of 
our communities are rapidly disap- 
pearing. Yet there is still the oppor- 
tunity in every community, every 
school, every library to capture the 
story which breathes of the very es- 
sence of “the American way of life.” 

Although, common to other tradi- 
tions in any part of Illinois, historical 
episodes of the great “portage” coun- 
try leading from the shores of storied 
Lake Michigan into the inner country 
of the Illini go back hundreds of 
years, many of our communities grew 
up like Topsy before they were dig- 
nified by acts of incorporation. This 
was the case of Wilmette, which lies 
fifteen miles north of the heart of 
Chicago. 

It was incorporated only seventy- 
five years ago; but there is so much 
of historical interest in the territory 
it occupies that its village fathers de- 
cided that this was a good year to 
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celebrate and to use every means pos- 
sible to capture and record for all 
time as much as possible of our early 
history, and to utilize it. 

While the episodes may differ from 
those which could be used in other 
communities, the pattern established 
may be of service elsewhere as a pre- 
face to American history. 

Devices used were many. Long be- 
fore the formal celebrations, the pub- 
lic library was committed to draw to 
it as much material as possible to 
serve as sources for numerous histori- 
cal activities. Portable historical ex- 
hibits were shown in many places on 
appropriate occasions. A local histori- 
cal bibliography prepared in popular 
story form was much in demand and 
widely distributed. 


The Celebration Committee 


Officially a formal celebration com- 
mittee was organized to stimulate co- 
operation by every possible agency. 
Public and parochial schools developed 
numerous pageants for classrooms 


and assemblies and carried them 
over into outdoor performances in the 
almost incomparable open-air theater 
in the lake-front park. A formal week 
of celebration opened with a big mu- 
nicipal “party” and continued with 
appropriate sermons in churches and 
open house in all the municipal insti- 
tutions. Wherever possible normal ac- 
tivities took on a specialized histori- 
cal aspect. The local newsmagazine 
teemed with special historical pub- 
licity and high-pointed its activities 
with a special historical number. 


Pioneer Journeys Retraced 


From the point of view of extra- 
curricular activities among school 
children, possibly the most dramatic 
effort was that of the recreation board. 
This municipal device in Wilmette 
gears into village, parks, and schools 
by a sort of tri-partite board, invented 
more than twenty years ago in order 
to develop additional taxing power 
and to take advantage of physical 
property owned by the village, parks, 
and schools. 

Children attending summer day 
camp under the auspices of the recre- 
ation board adopted the celebration 
name of “Wilmette Pioneers,” which 
carried down even to wearing shirts 
and sweaters so inscribed. Once a 
week, on pre-arranged schedules, the 
“pioneers” were conducted to spots of 

(Continued on page 32) 


The relics of our simple beginnings are rapidly disappearing. 
In the effort to recapture and record the early history of our 
communities, the school and library have important roles. 
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The RETIRING TEACHER 


Her lot is much improved since the Sixty- 
fifth General Assembly amended the Law. 


By Aubrey J. Holmes 
Executive S 
Teachers’ Retirement System 


i... Louise EMERSON will retire at 
the end of this school year—June, 
1948. Throughout the war years, be- 
cause her pension was in sight, Miss 
Emerson stuck to her teaching post 
even though her salary as a village 
teacher did not compare ‘well with 
what she might have earned in a near- 
by war plant. 

Had she retired in June, 1947 at 
age fifty-nine with twenty-nine years 
of service to her credit, the contribu- 
tions on her modest salary would have 
entitled her only to the guaranteed 
minimum $400 annuity. 

If war hadn’t come, Miss Emerson 
might have retired even earlier after 
twenty-five years service with the 
same minimum pension and settled 
down to enjoy her little home and her 
garden and her niece’s children. But 
the shortage of qualified teachers 
caused her to change her plans. 

The enactment of liberalizing 
amendments to the Illinois State 
Teachers Retirement System Act by 
the Sixty-fifth General Assembly has 
persuaded her to make it “an even 
thirty years” of service. When she re- 
tires in June, 1948, she will receive 
an annuity, not of $400, but of $825. 


The Formula Method 


The formula by which Miss Emer- 
son’s annuity is computed, is quite 
simple: 1% percent times total years 
of creditable teaching service, times 
average salary for last ten full and 
complete years of service, plus $150. 

In Miss Emerson’s case the data at 
the time of her retirement will be as 
follows : age, 60 years ; years of credit- 
able teaching service, 30; average sal- 
ary, $1500. Hence the formula as ap- 
plied to her case is: 1% percent 
times 30 = .45; .45 x $1500 — $675; 
$675 + $150 — $825. 

Miss Emerson’s annuity is the 
minimum for one who retires at age 
sixty with thirty years service, since 
no salary average is computed at léss 
than $1500, the legal minimum. 

The formula is based on retirement 
at age sixty. If Miss Emerson’s age 
at retirement had been less than sixty 
and salary and creditable service fac- 
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tors had remained the same, the re- 
sult obtained would be reduced about 
3 percent for each year of retirement 
occurring earlier than age sixty. 

Thus if at her retirement in June, 
1948, Miss Emerson’s age had been 
fifty-nine, she would have received an 
annuity of $802.81 (97.31 percent of 
$825). 

The following table shows how age 
and length of service affect the mini- 
mum allowance. The table is based on 
the minimum salary computation, 
$1500. 


ella, teaches in a suburban school 
where the salaries are relatively high. 
Miss Louella is a vigorous person and 
prides herself upon her long profes- 
sional career. 

On June 30, 1948, she will have 
passed her sixty-sixth birthday. She 
then will have taught forty-six years. 
She is now at the top of her school’s 
salary schedule. Her salary for the 
1947-48 year is $3500. Her average 
annual salary for the nine years pre-. 
ceding July 1, 1947 is $2750. 

The day they read in the newspaper 


MINIMUM ALLOWANCES UNDER NEW FORMULA 
Effective July 1, 1947 








Lowest Possible Minimum for 





Percentage 
value at 
age given® 


20 years of 
service at 


Ag 
. age specified 


25 years of 30 years of 40 years of 
service at service at service at 
age specified age specified 


a 
age specified 





60 100.00% 
59 97.31 
58 94.78 
57 92.41 
56 90.17 
55 88.07 


$600.00 
583.86 
568.68 
554.46 
541.02 
528.42 


$712.50 $825.00 
693.33 802.81 
675.31 781.93 
658.42 762.38 
642.46 743.90 
627.50 726.58 


$900.00 
900.00 
900.00 





*Determined by dividing annuity factor at age 60 by respective factor for age given. 


From the table we see that if, upon 
retirement at age sixty, Miss Emer- 
son had had forty years of creditable 
service, she would have received the 
maximum guarantee* under the for- 
mula—$900, or three-fifths of $1500. 

Miss Emerson’s older sister, Lou- 


*Nore:—This means maximum annuity 
based on a minimum salary. The maximum 
under the formula is 60 percent of average 
annual salary for the last ten years of cred- 
itable service. 

In June, 1948, $2600 will be the highest 
average annual salary upon which computa- 
tions under the formula could be based. 
This is obtained by taking nine years at 
$2500, the. maximum salary upon which 
contributions may be made for service prior 
to July 1, 1947, and one year at $3500, the 
maximum for service after July 1, 1947. 

As more years of service under the new 
$3500 salary maximum are credited, the 
maximum annuity under the formula will 
be increased until, after ten years of service 
subsequent to July 1, 1947, the maximum 
annuity under the formula will reach $2100, 
the present maximum under the actuarial 
plan. 

As explained later in this article there 
are some cases where the actuarial plan 
will now yield the higher annuity. 
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that the Governor had approved the 
amendments passed by the Sixty-fifth 
General Assembly, she and her sister 
sat down and computed what her an- 
nuity would be if she retired with her 
sister Louise at the end of the school 
year. 

She found first of all that the maxi- 
mum at which she could compute her 
average salary for service prior to 
July 1, 1947 is $2500 and for service 
after that date, $3500. Her average 
salary for the ten-year period is thus 
$2600. Applying the fermula—[ (1% 
percent x 46) x $2600] + $150—she 
found her annuity would be $1944. 

This, however,’is subject to the re- 
striction that the annuity can not be 
more than 60 percent of the average 
salary computation, in this case 60 
percent of $2600, or $1560. 


The Actuarial Plan 


At this point, Miss Louella began 
to suspect that her relatively advanced 
age and long years of service might 
make it advisable for her to use the 

(Continued .on page 31) 
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Illinois’ First County School Unit 


Fine in Illinois to make of an entire 
county a Single district for all common 
school purposes is Brown! Never did 
the people of this western Illinois 
county display better judgment than 
they did on May 16 and again on July 
31, when by progressive votes they 
authorized the creation of this county- 
wide twelve-grade school district. 

Back of this accomplishment lies the 
story of a county school survey com- 
mittee that worked assiduously with 
the county superintendent of ‘schools 
to face up squarely to the problem that 
confronted it, to bring the facts to 
light, to acquaint the public with the 
facts, and to make school reorganiza- 
tion problems truly the business of all 
residents of the county. 

This careful study and this program 
of public information bore fruit when 
some fast action was needed to take 
advantage of legislation approved early 
in July that would permit the district 
reorganization which was begun with 
consolidation of elementary school 
districts in May to be completed by 
creation of a twelve-grade unit system 
in time to begin operation of the 
schools in September, 1947. 

The Brown County School Survey 
Committee — created in Novemher, 
1945, by a five-to-one vote of the 
school-board members of the county 
at a meeting called by the county 
superintendent of -schools, Minnie 
Bickers Flynn—soon had a fairly 
clear picture of the problem they 
faced in drawing up recommenda- 
tions for the reorganization of the 
county’s school districts. Here in 
brief is what they found: 

Brown County, with an area of 307 
square miles, had.a population of 8,500 
citizens, of whom 60 percent lived on 
farms. The 1100 pupils in the public 
common schools were being served by 
one four-year high school, one three- 
year high school, a non-high school 
district, four elementary schools em- 
ploying more than one teacher each, 
and forty-five one-teacher districts. 

In addition sixteen one-teacher 
schools were closed. There were also 
parts of two four-year high-school 
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By Lester R. Grimm 
This is the story of how Brown County worked to achieve it 
and of what the new board of education is doing to improve 
the educational opportunity of the district’s 1100 pupils. 


districts and parts of five elementary 
school districts that extended into 
Brown from other counties. 

Important consideration was the 
fact that less than three-fifths of the 
538 miles of rural highways had been 
surfaced for winter travel. 

Under the guidance of County Su- 
perintendent Flynn the committee 
studied all these facts and sought ad- 
vice from representatives of the Of- 
fice of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, school-board members, 
teachers, and other citizens. 

“Reorganization is the problem and 
the business of all our people, and all 
must work with us,” said committee 
members as they began their work. 


Some Facts Revealed 


People could not deny the impor- 
tance of the survey or of the basic 
facts revealed. They learned that forty- 
six of the sixty-one one-teacher dis- 
tricts had fewer than ten pupils each 
in average attendance ; surely, that in- 
volved some waste in “teacher power.” 
With sixteen schools closed and trans- 
ferring pupils it still was necessary to 
have teachers with emergency certifi- 
cates in -two-fifths of the elementary 
schools. 

The county had in 1947 less than 
half of the elementary school enroll- 
ment of a generation ago; and in fact 
one-eighth of the pupils at the time of 
the survey were in classes alone. 

Many graduates from the small 
schools admitted that they had found 
it difficult to adjust themselves to the 
larger classes when they entered high 
school and that they had been weak 
in basic preparation. 

Discontinuance of some of the small 
high schools in recent years had been 
accomplished ; the larger high school 
in Mount Sterling had made good in 
serving well most of the county. 

Why then could not elementary 
schools be grouped to make fewer at- 
tendance centers with better advan- 
tages for the pupils? 

Twenty-six public meetings were 
held to consider the school survey. 
Service clubs and lay organizations 
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were reached. The Democrat-Message, 
most widely read newspaper in the 
county, gave valuable space to the 
work and findings of the survey com- 
mittee, set forth arguments both for 
and against the county school unit, and 
called upon the people to give earnest 
study to questions that would affect 
their boys and girls in future years. 


The People Speak 

This newspaper declared editorially, 
“The election to decide whether the 
county school unit is created, is one of 
the most important issues ever to be 
presented to the people of our county.” 

“Our whole county is really one big 
community,” said a prominent farmer 
at one of the meetings. “All our chil- 
dren deserve an equal opportunity in 
education. That can more likely be 
achieved by setting up a single district 
with uniform length of term for all 
and extension of the advantages of 
our better schools to our poorer. 

“Some districts tax themselves to 
the limit and others have nearly no 
tax rate. Why should we taxpayers 
not pay the same equal rate in pro- 
viding equal school opportunities for 
all our boys and girls?” 

“Why wait and be compelled by the 
State to consolidate our schools?” 
asked another citizen. “Elimination of 
these small schools will come sooner 
or later anyway. Brown Courty might 
as well be progressive and lead_out. 

“We could have one school unit for 
administration and finance, reduce 
from time to time the attendance cen- 
ters, and yet not involve any new 
building programs either. Why should 
we wait for the final reports of the sur- 
vey committee? Why not petition for 
the election now ?” 

The survey committee warned the 
people that there would be some rough 
spots along the way in reorganization 
and that not all desired improvements 
could come to all parts of the county 
at once. It was pointed out that not all 
rural pupils could be transported after 
districts were merged and that many 
of the small attendance centers would 
continue for some time. 
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Also the committee explained that 
school law in the spring of 1947 did 
not clearly set forth a workable plan 
to create a single unit of all the terri- 
tory of the county; and it suggested 
that the first practicable major step 
might be inclusion of sixty-four ele- 
mentary school districts in one com- 
munity consolidated district, thus 
leaving as independent units the four- 
year high school district, the non-high 
school district, one elementary school 
district near the county line and the 
portions of those five elementary and 
two high schoel districts which ex- 
tended into Brown County from adja- 
cent counties. 


Teachers Lend Support 


Teachers discussed impending 
changes that might come through dis- 
trict reorganization. Some pointed out 
that fewer school centers would bring 
the advantages of departmentalization 
to both pupils and teachers, that the 
larger school unit would offer a salary 
schedule (which few teachers of the 
county had experienced) and that 
teachers then would feel justified in 
improving their training in view of 
such a schedule. 

They felt that when all were work- 
ing together in the larger unit there 
would be better opportunity for co- 
operative study projects, for circula- 
tion of library, visual and other teach- 
ing aid materials. 

Also they felt that in certain in- 
stances teachers within one large unit 
might better ask for transfer in posi- 
tion rather than terminate their serv- 
ices with one small district and risk 
employment by another nearby. With 
one board of education over all ele- 
mentary schools, all elementary school 
teachers would thus be privileged after 
successful probation to acquire tenure 
status. 

Even if consolidation should create 
questions of new employment relation- 
ships, the long-time goal of better op- 
portunities for the children called for 
loyal teacher support of the single dis- 
trict unit for the county. Loyal pro- 
fessional support is what the Brown 
County teachers gave—for nothing 
else could be expected in a county 
with a 100 percent membership in 
both the LE.A. and the N.E.A. 


Elementary School Consolidation 


On May 16 the proposition to merge 
sixty-four of the sixty-five elementary 
school districts into a single commun- 
ity consolidation came up at an elec- 
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tion called upon petition of the voters. 
The proposition carrfed three to one 
in the rural area and by the same ra- 
tio in the incorporated towns. 

The newly elected board of educa- 
tion employed an administrator, or- 
dered new school buses, adopted a 
salary schedule which emphasizes 
training of teachers, employed a music 
supervisor, planned a term of nine 
months in all schools (although the 
one-teacher schools have been having 
only eight), set up with the high school 
district a co-operative plan of trans- 
portation, arranged somewhat fewer 
attendance centers for next year. 

This done, they found that the num- 
ber of teachers with emergency cer- 
tificates could straightway be reduced 


by half. Surely, this all meant consid- 
erable improvement in opportunities 
for many rural pupils. 

Efforts were begun to improve the 
health and physical education pro- 
grams and guidance, to arrange for 
some departmentalized work, to make 
wider and better use of libraries and 
learning aids, to effect economies in 
buying supplies, to encourage schools 
to become neighborhood and commun- 
ity centers, and in brief, in an era 
of increasing educational expenditures, 
to bring more educational returns to 
boys and girls for each tax dollar. 


County Twelve-Grade Unit 


Early in July word reached the 
school leaders of Brown County that 
(Continued on page 30) 


it’s COLOSSAL . . . 


EBSTER says a wall is “one of the 
upright enclosing parts of a building 
or room,” but art students in Miss 
Maxine Reum’s classes at Hinsdale 
Township High School have improved 
upon that definition. They say, “We 
use the wall for something besides 
holding up the ceiling.” 

The wall they-use is the east end of 
the combination study hall and lunch- 
room. The something for which they 
use it, is a bulletin board, eight feet 
by thirty-two feet, made of wallboard 
painted a dove gray, on which they 
display their advertising layouts. 

In addition to announcements of 
school activities like the one pictured, 
seasonal themes — Christmas, Easter 
—and samples of classroom work 
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serve as subjects of the carefully de- 
signed displays. At least twenty such 


. displays are completed by the art stu- 


dents each year. 

Back of each display is careful plan- 
ning. Each art student submits an 
idea or a sketch in miniature. These 
rought drafts are judged by members 
of the class for originality, balance, 
color harmony, and adaptability to 
space. Sometimes a composite of indi- 
vidual suggestions is adopted. 

Actual preparation of the display is 
co-operatively undertaken, with most 
planning and composition done dur- 
ing the class period and the detailed 
work performed during the activity 
period or after school. — NAIDENE 
Goy, Hinsdale. 
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School Fund Drama 


House-Senate deadlock on appropriation compromised short 
of amount requested. Schools fare better in other areas. 


ic curtain was run down on the 
Sixty-fifth General Assembly of the 
Illinois Legislature about 10:30 a.m. 
Tuesday, July 1, ten and one-half 
hours after its supposed closing time. 
Tottering like a fatigued man it had 
made an inglorious exit. A budget de- 
layed many months in its presentation 
and circumstances that prevented 
budgetary readjustments hamstrung 
its efforts to meet the full requests 
of the schools. 

The original budget, produced un- 
der the chairmanship of Senator Ev- 
erett Peters, of Champaign, upon the 
insistence of Governor Green, provid- 
ed only the $11,000,000 biennial in- 
crease in the State School Fund need- 
ed to finance through the full biennium 
the higher per pupil levels enacted by 
the Sixty-fourth General Assembly 
and operative for the first time during 
the school year 1946-’47. It did not 
increase State aid per pupil one cent 
for the new biennium. 


Seven Conferences 

A series of seven conferences with 
the so-called Republican senatorial 
policies committee, finally upped the 
appropriation to the common school 
fund another ten million dollars. 

This was done with Governor 
Green’s consent, and largely through 
the efforts of Senator Dick, of Quincy. 

Senator Carpentier served as chair- 
man of this committee. Senators Lantz, 
Laughlin, Thompson, Bidwill, Down- 
ing, and others served as members 
on occasion. House Appropriations 
Chairman Calistus Bruer and House 
Majority Leader Homer Harris 
joined the group once or twice. 

Senators Thompson and Laughlin, 
with Senator Dick, it appeared would 
increase the appropriation to schools 
provided it could be done without in- 
creasing total state appropriations for 
all purposes beyond the Governor's 
budgeted expenditures. 

The I.E.A. and the 1.A.S.B. repeat- 
edly pointed out that the total receipts 
budgeted were 15 percent lower than 
a reasonable estimate for the biennium 
based upon current state income, and 
that the Governor’s proposals for the 
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school fund, unlike those for other 
items, provided no increase in cur- 
rent levels. 


Closed Caucus 


A closed Senate Republican caucus 
later agreed to stick to an increase of 
ten million dollars above the amount 
budgeted by the Governor. The Senate 
ainended S.B. 229 accordingly, and 
then introduced its own emergency 
bill (S.B. 672) and appropriation bill 
accordingly. 

In the meanwhile H.B. 87 and H.B. 
378, covering the I.E.A. program, 
were passed by the House. H.B. 87 
rested on the President’s table until 
late in June. Chairman Mac Down- 
ing, of the Senate Appropriations 
Committee, never heard H.B. 378 in 
his committee. In fact, no school 
representative ever had the opportu- 
nity to speak on any school fund ap- 
propriation bill in the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee. 

When the Senate bills reached the 
House, after having been voted 
through by all Senators, Democratic 
and Republican alike, with the excep- 
tion of Senator Barry, of Chicago, the 
House, after experiencing delays for 
several weeks, amended all Senate 
bills upward, compromising on a $78,- 
000,000 program. The original pro- 
gram proposed by the I.E.A. and other 
groups required $88,000,000. 


The Move to Recede 
On the last day of the session the 


*Senate asked the House to recede from 


these amendments. The House by a 
large vote refused to do so. Hence 
conference committees had to be ap- 
pointed. 

Lt. Governor Cross appointed 
Senators Carpentier, Downing, Dick, 
Thompson, and Fribley (the latter be- 
ing the lone Democratic member). 

Speaker Hugh Green appointed 
Representative Cutler (who had rid- 
iculed the program previously), Ap- 
propriations Chairman Bruer, Repre- 
sentative Lewis, and Democratic Rep- 
resentatives McCabe and Bolger. 

This committee asked the House to 
recede, the three Democrats alone 
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By Irving F. Pearson 


voting against the report. The House’s 
refusal to recede caused another con- 
ference committee to be authorized 
about 2:00 a.m. July 1. 

Lt. Governor Cross appointed the 
same Senate Committee as on the pre- 
ceding occasion. Speaker Green ap- 
pointed Representatives Westbrook, 
Prescott, Schaumleffel, McCabe, and 
Bolger. This committee also asked the 
House to recede. On this occasion 
Senator Fribley joined the Republi- 
cans; Representatives McCabe and 
Bolger alone voted against the report. 

Then followed strenuous activities 
by administrative forces to swing 
members on both sides of the House. 
In answer to a question from the floor, 
the Speaker announced that under the 
rules there could be no further con- 
ference committees nor reports. This 
meant that the vote would decide 
whether there would be state aid or 
no state aid enacted. 

Seeing that some members on both 
sides were changing under pressures 
of various types, a few members who 
had loyally supported our program up 
to that point, voted “Aye.” This they 
did against their own desires but in 
consideration of local effects. Even so 
there was but a two-vote margin in 
favor of receding. This vote came 
about 4:00 a.m. The rest of the session 
was employed in passing the Senate 
school fund bills. In addition the 
House rejected approximately ninety 
Senate bills still on its calendar. 


The Increases 
Thus the common school fund was 


raised from $44,087,300 to $59,953,- 
000 plus $5,700,000 in emergency ap- 
propriations to be distributed during 
the first year of the biennium, or a 
total for the 1947-48 biennium of 
$65,653,000. This is an increase over 
the preceding biennium of $21,565,- 
700, or approximately 50 percent. 
The increase in four years is approxi- 
mately 87 percent. 

The new program provides full pay- 
ment of the 1946 State aid claims dur- 
ing the first year of the biennium, plus 
an emergency grant of $6.00 per pupil 
in all public elementary and secondary 
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“PRICELESS CARGO,” Winner of the National 
Safety Council’s Award for the Best Traffic Safety 
Movie of the Year, Is Available Without Charge 


The American Avtomobile Association's Trophy, 
Superior Coach Corporation by The National ° Meathonet Seboty Comsen. 


“The cutstanding safety film of the year.” 
—National Safety Council 


“The needs (for safety) are brought ovt interestingly and 
convincingly.” 
—Safety Education Magazine 


“A timely contribution to a nationwide problem." 
—Business Screen Magazine 


PROMOTE SAFETY WITH THIS FREE 
EDUCATIONAL MATERIAL 


To give your safety program 
extra impetus, we will be 
glad to provide, in connec- 
tion with your showing of 
“Priceless Cargo,” a dramatic 
safety poster by Don Herold, 
well-known cartoonist, and 
copies of ‘Six Steps to 
Safety," a valuable safety- 
fundamentals booklet. 


To arrange for a free show- 
ing of “Priceless Cargo,” 
Mail This Coupon Today 


SUPERIOR 


OR The Coach That’s 
7 in the Field 


September, 


Dedicated to protecting the lives of the nation’s school 
children, this important safety film will make a sig- 
nificant and memorable contribution to your safety 
education program. In 18 dramatic minutes, it will 
stamp a safety-consciousness indelibly in the minds of 
those who see it as no other safety “lesson” can. It will 
impress the children in your care that constant safety 
must be their watchword. The film is available in 16 
mm and 35 mm sizes. 


“Priceless Cargo,” which contains absolutely no 


advertising is offered to you as a public service by 
Superior Coach Corporation, Lima, Ohio. 
Distributed Exclusively By 


SUPERIOR COACH SALES CO. 


517 DEMPSTER ST. EVANSTON, ILL. 


SUPERIOR COACHES, INC. of ST. LOUIS 
3100 SUTTON BLVD. ST. LOUIS 17. MO. 


Sp Rartosje stan pila, ia ae eae ut) 


GENTLEMEN: 
Without any obligation, | would like to arrange for a showing of “Price- 


less Cargo” on 
; Hist two choices of dates). 
We will require a ([] 16 mm print of the film. 


(] 35 mm print of the film, 
(check which) 
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schools. During the second year the 
flat grant distribution per elementary 
pupil is raised to $22 (from $19) and 
to $7.00 (from $4.00) per high-school 
pupil. The equalization levels are 
raised $10 each : to $90 per elementary 
school pupil and $100 per high-school 
pupil A.D.A. The equalization level 
for elementary schools of small enroll- 
ment is raised from $1200 to $1400. 

The responsibility for the failure to 
provide further increases to the com- 
mon school fund rests squarely upon 
the shoulders of Governor Green, Lt. 
Governor Hugh W. Cross, the Senate, 


and the few Representatives, Republi- 
can and Democratic alike, who, for 
various reasons, supported the Senate 
program. Millions for fairground 
buildings, public works, and roads, 
involving contracts and jobs, took 
precedence over additional appropria- 
tions to the common school fund. 

In other areas of appropriations the 
schools fared better. The pupil trans- 
portation appropriation was increased 
from $1,649,320 to $3,600,000, and, 
in addition, a deficiency appropriation 
of $500,000 was voted. 

Appropriations for the excess costs 





THE McKEE 


LANGUAGE 


WORKBOOKS 


which correlate 100°, with the McKee Textbooks, are alrea 


being 


used successfully by many Iilinois teachers. HAVE YOU O DERED 


YOURS? 


School 


Price 


THE WORKBOOKS 
. 2 Let's Write 


. 3 Writing Correctly 
Writing for Skill 


Writing from Experience 


Writing Clearly 


Understanding and 
Practicing, Book | 


Understanding and 
Practicing, Book |! 


THE TEXTBOOKS WHICH 
THEY ACCOMPANY 


39 Let's Talk 
39 Making Words Work 


Building Your Language 


39 Gaining Skill with Words 


Developing Your Language 


39 Sharing Experiences 


Enriching Your Language 


39 Communicating Ideas 


Improving Your Language 


Making Meaning Clear 
Mastering Your Language 


Expressing Ideas Clearly 
Perfecting Your Language 
(in press) 


An outline which tells you the lesson in the workbook to use following 
each lesson in the text, will be furnished on request. 


TO CHECK THE PROGRESS OF YOUR PUPILS IN LANGUAGE, we 
recommend the use of the TEST BOOKLETS. They are available to 
accompany each of the above texts for wee three through six. A set 


of these tests for your examination will 


postage. 


sent at a price of 24c plus 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


2500 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16, Illinois 
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of educating the physically handi- 
capped children were increased from 
$3,522,904 (including a deficiency ap- 
propriation of $928,600) to $3,826,- 
419. The appropriation for the excess 
costs of educating other handicapped 
or maladjusted children was increased 
from $2,316,000 to $3,758,136. 

The vocational education appropria- 
tion jumped from $1,853,902 to $2,- 
147,354. The school luncheon pro- 
gram advanced from $1,500,000 to 
$2,694,000. 

All in all, the appropriations to the 
common schools increased from $54,- 
929,816 to $82,178,909, an increase of 
about 67 percent. The increase in four 
years totaled’ 100 percent—from $41,- 
104,650 to $82,178,909. 


Teacher Welfare 


The major gain in behalf of teach- 
ers and former teachers occurred 
in teacher retirement provisions. Sub- 
stantial increases were allowed both 
in minimal retirement benefits and 
in annuities above the minimums. 
Both Chicago and downstate teachers 
benefited by amendments to their re- 
tirement systems. The details of these 
changes are presented elsewhere in 
this issue of ILLrnors EpucaTIon. 

The enactment of minimum sick- 
leave provisions constitutes another 
teacher welfare advance. A minimum 
of five days per year, with full pay, 
cumulative to fifteen days is prescribed 
for both Chicago and downstate teach- 
ers. In addition, the teacher shall be 
granted half pay for five days cumula- 
tive to fifteen days.. 

Sick leave is interpreted to apply 
to absence due to personal illness, 
quarantine at home, or serious illness 
or death in the immediate family or 
household. The school board may re- 
quire a physician's or practitioner’s 
certificate as a condition of pay during 
leave of more than three days for per- 
sonal illness, or as it may deem neces- 
sary in other cases. 

According to another measure, 
equal pay must be made available to 
teachers for the same work, regardless 
of sex. This does not mean that extra 
pay may not be given for extra work, 
nor does it mean that previous experi- 
ence in other districts must be credited 
at the same rate as experience in the 
employing district. It does not prevent 
the use of merit rating in determining 
salaries. It simply provides that where 
all other circumstances are equal, equal 
pay is required regardless of sex. 
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Qualifications for the issuance of 
current emergency certificates were 
raised. Under the new legislation the 
candidate must be at least nineteen 
years of age, have a limited certificate 
in some branch other than the one in 
which he would teach, or one that has 
lapsed. In the latter case five semester 
hours in education must have been 
earned during the year preceding the 
issuance of the emergency certificate. 

Renewals may be granted on a year- 
ly basis to those possessing a valid 
limited certificate and to others who 
show at least five credits earned dur- 
ing the year. The Examining Board, 
rather than the county superintend- 
ents, must pass upon the necessity for 
the issuance. Renewals may be granted 
to those now teaching who are less 
than nineteen years of age. 

The minimum salary bill with scores 
of other bills died on third reading in 
the House. It had not been pushed 
pending disposition of the finance bills. 
Thus the present $1200 required mini- 
mum still applies. 

A bill that would prevent the dis- 
missal of women teachers simply be- 
cause they marry was lost similarly. 
Its sponsor introduced it too late and 
failed to press it rapidly enough to 
avoid the final stalemate. 

Boards of education may provide 
residences for teachers when such ac- 
tion is approved by local referendum. 


Tax Bills 

When it became evident that H.B. 
513, limiting taxes to the 1945 ratio 
plus 5 percent, except where refer- 
enda had been held, would pass, the 
L.E.A., the I.A.S.B., the county clerks, 
and the Municipal League pressed for 
the passage of S.B. 224. That bill stip- 
ulated the 1944 ratio, which is more 
favorable to school districts and mu- 
nicipalities generally. It avoided the 
untried formula of H.B. 513, and re- 
spected the Supreme Court decision 
on the Butler Laws, thus involving 
little possibility of extended litigation. 
Between these bills the Governor had 
to choose. He chose H.B. 513. 

Under both bills school districts can 
be or are protected by local referenda 
authorizing the increase of levy limits. 

A commission was authorized to 
study further the tax situation during 
the next biennium. 


District Reorganization 
Numerous bills were passed to ad- 


vance school district reorganization. 
These will be discussed in later issues 
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of this periodical. New restrictions 
upon small schools were imposed by 
denial of state aid. 

New appropriations for county sur- 
vey committees were provided, includ- 
ing $20,700 for nine counties that had 
not previously elected to participate. 


School Year 


~ The bill directing a minimum school 
year of nine months lost on third read- 
ing in the House. 


School Rates 
An effort to set an equalization 
qualifying rate of 33 cents (instead 
of 37% cents) per $100 of assessed 
valuation for unit (twelve-grade dis- 
tricts) failed when the Senate school 
fund bills were adopted. 


School Janitors 
Janitors’ pay for the summer months 


may be taken out of the building fund. 
Janitors and other non-certified school 
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NEW HORIZONS IN TEACHING 


Suggestions we hope you will find 


interesting and helpful 





A class project 
integrating reading 
with the “thrilling 


experience” of 
contacting children 
of another country. 


What is the Treasure Chest? 


A Treasure Chest is a strong box, gaily 

decorated, filled with a collection of 

books. It is sent by children of the United 

States and Canada to children of other 

countries, You and your class select the 
’ age of the recipients and the place. 


Why are the books in English? 


The books are in English because from 
almost every country comes word of 
the increasing use of English, its wide- 
spread adoption as a language to study 
in the schools. 


Will your class get a reply? 

In each chest the class puts a scrapbook 
including snapshots, drawings, letters 
and original articles telling the boys 
and girls who receive the chest a good 
deal about those who sent it. The class 
also puts in a blank scrapbook for the 





other children to fill and return. 
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Are there any rules? Yes. 

1, The books are chosen from a book list. 
2. Thebooks must be read by yourclass. 
3. A scrapbook is composed by class. 
4, A chest must be made and decorated. 


if further interested and you want to 
organize a Treasure Chest, just write 
for book list and details, Treasure 
Chest Committee, 551 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City, New York. 


We hope the foregoing is helpful to you 
just as millions of people find chewing 
Wrigley's Spearmint Gum helpful to them. 


Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum is your 
standard of quality for complete 
chewing satisfaction 





employees will now be covered by the 
provisions of the Municipal Retire- 
ment System. 


University and Teacher Colleges 


The University of Illinois received 
. $9,903,116 in emergency appropria- 
tions, permission to issue bonds to 
‘ erect and maintain revenue-producing 
buildings, an’ appropriation of $43,- 
083,818 from the General Fund, and 
$17,000,000 from its own Income 
Fund, a working cash fund of $300,- 
000, $250,000 in emergency funds for 
the erection of housing for staff mem- 


CONCEPT AND 
APPROACH, WITH FRESH 
ANIMAL STORIES AND AN INTEGRATED VOCABULARY 


by Grace E. Storm, Adda Mat Sharpe, Epste Young 


es in the 
they are strictly supple 


bers, and $12,994,732 for permanent 
improvements. 

The teacher colleges were given 
authority to issue bonds to erect rev- 
enue-producing buildings and to de- 
fray the bonded principal from the 
revenue produced. They were also 
voted $9,735,397 from the General 
Fund, and $4,192,642 from their own 
Income Funds. The teacher colleges 
were voted $11,474,775 for permanent 
improvements. In addition, $1,077,762 
in emergency funds were provided. 

Western and Eastern State Teach- 
ers Colleges will now be known as 
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A STARTLING 
INNOVATION IN 

THE PRIMARY 

READING FIELD 


Western and Eastern State Colleges, 
respectively. Southern Illinois Normal 
University will henceforth be known 
as Southern Illinois University. 


Miscellaneous 


The salaries of county superintend- 
ents and their assistants were raised 
substantially and deservedly by the 
passage of H.B. 297, marking the 
first increase received in many years. 

Bachelor’s degrees will now be re- 
quired of ‘teachers of exceptional 
children. 

May 30 will now be a legal school 
holiday. 

The Chicago superintendent’s bill, 
providing clear-cut executive powers 
and responsibilities, passed. 

School trustees may lease school 
lands for cash, grain rent, or both. 

The excess cost for educating men- 
tally handicapped children was in- 
creased from a maximum of $100 to 
$250. 

All maladjusted children may now 
come under the excess-cost State-aid 
provisions. 

County superintendents may call 
directors meetings to help determine 
common centers for the schooling of 
handicapped children. 

The home district may receive ex- 
cess Costs for the transportation of 
handicapped children to other centers. 

The Superintendent of Public In- 
struction now has general legal direc- 
tion for the recognition of all schools. 

The Chicago Board of Education 
may amend 1947 budget to include 
for teachers salaries additional sums 
derived from State-aid above esti- 
mates made in adopting budget. 


Bills That Failed 


The following bills were tabled or 
otherwise rejected: election of Chi- 
cago board members by divisions; 25 
percent of sales tax to schools ; boards 
of education of six members and 
a president only; pay for Chicago 
school-board members; the 150 per- 
cent emergency appropriation to the 
common school fund; district funds 
for nursery schools; the finger print- 
ing of pupils; collective bargaining 
which would endanger teacher tenure ; 

Child labor law relaxation in the 
cases of pin boys or “set up” boys in 
bowling alleys; state aid for junior 
colleges ; $2,000,000 for a Home Eco- 
nomics building at the University of 
Illinois ; tax rebates for 1946 levies; 
certification of county superintend- 





ent’s qualification by Superintendent 
of Public Instruction; new type Chi- 
cago Board of Examiners ; bids for all 
expenditures above $500; 

The denial of state aid to schools 
belonging to the North Central Asso- 
ciation; the call for a constitutional 
convention ; a commission to investi- 
gate the North Central Association ; 
the issuance of bonds for teachers or- 
ders until July 1, 1949. 

These and other bills died in the 
final adjournment or were tabled or 
defeated previously. 


General Superintendent 





DR. HEROLD C. HUNT 


“Cleanup Man” Time (July 8, 
1947) headed its story about Chica- 
go’s new school superintendent and 
reviewed the now generally familiar 
situation into which Dr. Herold C. 
Hunt stepped in explanation of its use 
of this baseball idiom. 

What Time omitted was the fact 
that Dr. Hunt entered upon his duties 
as the general superintendent of 
schools, with top responsibility and 
authority, the chief executive officer 
of the board of education. 

S.B. 60, known as the Chicago Su- 
perintendent’s bill, approved June 4 
1947 made possible this change from a 
dual control that has plagued Chicago 
school administration in the past. 

From 1940-47 Dr. Hunt was su- 
perintendent of schools in Kansas 
City, Mo., where he was a leader in 
numerous community activities. Be- 
yond that his record of progressive 
school administration includes service 
in New York and Michigan cities. 

The Chicago superintendent is this 
year president of the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators. 
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NBA. Membership Sets 
New Record in 1946-1947 


Illinois ranks fourth among the 
states in N.E.A. membership with 
22,755, according to a report made at 
the eighty-fifth annual convention in 
Cincinnati. Total N.E.A. membership 
in 1946-47 reached an all-time high 
with 386,643, an increase of 45,670 
over the figure last year. 

Pennsylvania, with 36,677 mem- 
bers, holds first place for the largest 
membership. California, with 24,862, 


is second, and Ohio, with 24,474, 
ranks third. 

Honors for the largest percent of 
increase over last year go to Tennes- 
see (50 percent) ; West Virginia (49 
percent) ; Connecticut (46 percent) ; 
Oklahoma (34 percent); and New 
Mexico (32 percent). 

Seven states and territories enrolled 
in the N.E.A. more than 75 percent 
of the teachers employed: Utah 99 
percent; Hawaii 95 percent; Alaska 
93 per cent; Washington 84 percent ; 
Arizona 81 percent; Oregon 80 per- 
cent; Nevada 77 percent. 








A New, Condensed 


Comprehensive Text 


Up - to - date 
to Sept. 1947 
Three Books in One 
Volume Give a World 
Survey of the Major 
Trends in History 


The author, recognizing that the roots of present-day America lie deep in 
the past, has dug into ancient, medieval, and modern history to find the 


sources of the important trends in human 


and has elaborated 


upon their immediate place in current life. Here is the scientific approach 
to American history. Over 100 illustrations, including art, cartoons, graphs, 


and ma A special unit on Our 
AMERICAN HISTORY AND GLO 
study and reference book covering 
states. 


Cultural Heritage gives added value. 
BAL BACKGROUNDS is a complete 
the new history requirements of many 


Why wait until the school boards replenish their treasuries? These texts 
are so inexpensive that the students or omen will be only too glad to 


buy them themselves. Paper cov 


ers—384 pag 
10 or less copies, $1.10 ea. 11 or more, $ P'gS ca. Post paid 





OTHER HIGH SCHOOL TEXTS 
The English Review Book by Smerl- 


out- 


writing ; arlismentar proce — 
word ot s 

















Saga Texts for Grades 7 & 8 


SOCIALIZED UNITED STATES HISTORY 
Sth Revised Edition, 


paper covers, 268 
pages, illustrated. 
THE Bn nin nnn ARTS REVIEW BOOK 
Paper covers, 256 pages. 
SCIENCE —7 & 8 
Paper and cloth editions, 256 pages. 


Write us for further information. 


SAGA PRESS, Inc., Dept. ! 
212 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


...Copies of AMERICAN HISTORY & 
GLOBAL BACKGROUNDS @ 85c ea. 

...Copies of THE ENGLISH REVIEW 
BOOK @ 60c ea. 

. Copies of MASTERY UNITS IN 
BUSINESS ARITHMETIC @ 50c ea. 

..-Copies of MASTERY UNITS IN 
BUSINESS LAW @ 50 ea. 














_Announcing 


DIRECTED PRACTICE 
in 


PROBLEM SOLVING 


VOLUME |, Grades 3-5, Problems with Whole Numbers 
VOLUME Il, Grades 5-8, Problems with Fractions and Percentage 


AN EXTENSION TO THE POPULAR 


STRATHMORE PLAN 


ARITHMETIC othe :6' 


INDIVIDUALIZED 


Test and Work Sheets for Individual Pupils 


ENGLISH 


995 loose-leaf test and practice pages in arithmetic 
525 loose-leaf test and practice pages in English 


These sheets are printed and ready to use. You order only the pages 
needed to supplement the course of instruction and use only the pages 
needed by individual pupils. 


NO DUPLICATING 
_ NO MIMEOGRAPHING 


The price is surprisingly low—only $4.00 per 1000 sheets. 
You ‘may select 10 copies each of 100 different pages 
for only $4.00. 


save CHILDREN from the discouragement which results from failure to master funda- 
mental skills. 


save TEACHERS from wasting time in preparing supplementary materials 


save MONEY now wasted through unnecessary retardation. The money spent as a 
result of ONE child failing to master the fundamental skills will supply 200 children 
with a program of testing and keyed practice which is scientifically organized to 
eliminate preventable retardation. 


Write for detailed information 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICE, INC. 
AURORA Box 10 ILLINOIS 
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Why They Choose Teaching 


If you want to know why some 
young people continue to choose the 
teaching profession in spite of the 
highly-publicized low salaries, here 
are the reasons given by 78 of the 
134 June graduates of Southern Illi- 
nois University’s College of Educa- 
tion queried in a recent survey. 

More than two-thirds chose teach- 
ing primarily because they like boys 
and girls and like to work with them. 

One-seventh, because they feel a 
responsibility for furthering the dem- 
ocratic processes. 

One-seventh, because teaching of- 
fers an opportunity for service ‘to 
country and community, or an oppor- 
tunity for community leadership. 

While only two of the graduating 
seniors gave as his No. | reason for 
choosing teaching the fact that it 
“provides a regular income, with 
short hours and long vacations,:’. 70 
others said this factor had some in- 
fluence on their choice. 


Take a Back Seat 


Two of the old stand-bys in the 
earlier days of the American teaching 
profession—“to get a job close to 
home” and “I’ve nothing else to do 
so I might as well teach”—took a 
back seat with this year’s class. 

None of the graduating seniors 
checked either of these reasons as the 
No. 1 motive for their entering the 
teaching profession, although 40 ad- 
mitted the “job close to home” had 
some minor influence in their choice, 
and 43 confessed they had no other 
compelling vocational goal. 

These same students, asked to 
check the personal qualifications of a 
good teacher, ranked the following as 
the most important : 

Good judgment regarding the needs 
of children at various ages; a belief 
in freedom and worth of each growing 
personality; a knowledge of subject 
matter; good physical and mental 
health ; faith in the worth of teaching. 

Other characteristics or qualifica- 
tions they considered important for 
the teacher included: good citizenship 
in the school and in the community ; 
a skill in evaluation ; a happy disposi- 
tion ; ability to establish friendly rela- 
tions with people of the community ; 
ability to have fun in extra-curricular 
activities with children ; correct speech 
and good written English; personal 
attractiveness ; good grades, high I.Q. 
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BUSWELL—BROWNELL—JOHN 


LIVING ARITHMETIC REVISED 


These aritmethics stress meaning. Skillfully designed to allow for varying abil- 
ities, these graded texts base all examples on situations familiar and interesting to 
children. The gradual, thorough approach, the extensive practice on each new 
topic, the careful maintenance of knowledge help children to achieve mastery of 
arithmetic. For Grades 3-8. 


JOLLY NUMBERS for GRADES 1 AND 2. Colorfully illustrated workbooks 
that make arithmetic fun for younger children, and prepare the way for later series. 


GINN AND COMPANY — PUBLISHERS 2301-2311 PRAIRIE AVE., CHICAGO 16 








MORE THAN 


Get Better Results With 
100,000 


Yes, more than 100,000 progressive teachers have come to rely upon the down-to-earth, practical helpfulness that Webster work- 
books give in every classroom activity. And every year more teachers are discovering that after-heur drudgery can be cut and teaching 
results stepped up through use of these staunch classroom helps. Best of all, Webster workbooks are still priced within the reach of 
every pupil. Here are a few of these splendid books from more than 110 titles available. 








GEOGRAPHY List Price PHONICS WORKBOOKS—Cont’ List Price READING SEATWORK 
Far and Near, Grade 3 32 " J New—On the Way to Reading 
= , Intermediate Grades 3 ( Readiness 
Life in Other Lands, Grade 4 44 Pre-Primer Seatwork (Revised) 


Study Guide Lessons in Geography word recognition and increasing vocabulary, Primer Seatwork (Reviesd) 
(Sth to 7th Grades) a tt, il. cue eeees Seatwork me | 


pos bo e Second Grade 
Book I, United States and : ; igned t These practice books help to establish the 


ean tt took aandie various skills of word recognition and com- 
1 prehension. 


Book III, Europe i i 7 . aamume 
New—Number Friends 
umber 





eget ee tt 28 ade 7-8 ; 40 A book for each grade from one to eight in- 
Practice Readers form a unique series of readers chusive. 
Eye and Ear Fun, Book II which put emphasis u the study-type Grade I 32 
Bens Grade 2 -28 reading skills. Pupils can increase their reading Grades II-VIII 36 
ye and Ear Fun, Book III age one to one and a half years by using these LAE paar 
BY neviesd) Grade 3 28 books. ade placement of material. 


{ NEW 1947 — 32 PAGE WEBSTER WORKBOOK CATALOG — NOW READY y Ce] 








Write for your copy today 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING CO., Imc. 1808 Washington Ave., St. Louis 
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LEGISLATIVE DIGEST 4. CHICAGO 


Twenty-three school bills that passed both Houses 
directly affect the Board of Education of Chicago. 


By James W. Coffey . . . Assistant Attorney, Board of Education . . . City of Chicago 


eee was the subject of nu- 
merous bills introduced in the Sixty- 
fifth General Assembly. A check of 
the various school bills introduced 
shows that approximately sixty-three 
of them directly affected the Board of 
Education of the city of Chicago. Of 
these sixty-three bills, twenty-three 
passed both houses of the General As- 
sembly. A brief digest of these twen- 
ty-three bills and the action taken on 
them by the Governor follows: 


Revenue 


H.B. 395.— Authorizes the payment of 
tuition of children from any orphanage or 
United States Veterans’ Hospital or mili- 
tary encampment applicable to children 
attending grades kindergarten to twelve 
inclusive. Requires certification to the 
Auditor of Public Accounts not later than 
March 1. The Governor approved this bill 
on August 7. 


H.B. 522.—In i945 the “Butler * Bills” 
provided for a 100 percent assessment. Be- 
fore this legislation was adopted, the alter- 
nate rate of the Board of Education of the 
city of Ghicago’s Educational Fund was 
$1.60. H.B. 522 sought to establish the rate 
at $0.85, which under Chicago’s last known 
valuation would produce $64,174,000. Our 
present “pegged” levy produced $58,000,000 
for the educational fund. This bill passed 
the Legislature, but was vetoed by the Gov- 
ernor on July 21. 

H.B. 558.— Makes appropriations to the 
Auditor of Public Accounts for the dis- 
bursement of monies for educational pur- 
poses to the Chicago school district as fol- 
lows: 

Excess cost of maintaining classes and 
schools for physically handicapped children 
. . « $2,000,000 

Excess cost of maintaining classes. and 
schools for speech defective children . 
$370,000 

Excess cost of maintaining classes and 
schools for blind children . . . $250,000 

Excess cost of maintaining classes and 





Unusual Sales Opportunity... 
In Education-Visual Aid Field 


Here is a fine opportunity for an experienced salesman. Established 
and highly-rated manufacturer wants a capable man to sell an out- 
standing item. This essential educational aid offers a minimum of 
sales resistance and is widely used in public and parochial schools 
and colleges all over the country. The position offered only on a full- 


time basis. Applicant must 
be over 40 and must own 
a car. He should be free 
to travel in an exclusive 
and controlled terri and 
should be able to talk to 
educators on even terms. 
He will receive commis- 
sions on all orders mailed 
from his territory and the 
manufacturer will carry all 
accounts on liberal terms. 


(Please address full particulars 
and experience to Modern 
School Supply Company, P. O. 
Box 433, Goshen, [ndizna. In- 
terview will be arranged at 
your address.) 
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schools for deaf children . . . $375,000 

Excess cost of maintaining classes and 
schools for truant, incorrigible and delin- 
quent children . . . $785,000 

Excess cost of maintaining classes and 
schools for educable mentally handicapped 
children . . . $695,000 

In addition, Chicago schools will get a 
portion of the following: 

Transporting common school pupils . . 
$3,600,000 

School lunch programs . . . $2,694,000. 

This bill was approved by the Governor 
on June 25. 

H.B. 772.— Permits the Board of Edu- 
cation during the year 1947 to pass an ad- 
ditional or supplemental budget adding 
appropriations for teachers salaries to those 
made in the annual budget, provided such 
additional appropriations shall not exceed 
the amount of monies which the Board of 
Education will derive from the common 
school fund of the State over and above 
the amount of money which the Board 
estimated it would receive at the time of 
the adoption of its original budget. This bill 
was approved by the Governor July 21. 

S.B. 201.— Raises the maximum amount 
of excess costs of providing classes for edu- 
cable mentally handicapped children from 
the present maximum of $100 per pupil to 
$250. Approved July 21. 

S.B. 229.— This is the State Aid Bill 
providing the method of distribution of the 
common school fund. Approved July 21. 
Increases the flat grant for elementary 
pupils from $19 to $22 and for high-school 
pupils from $4.00 to $7.00. Increases equal- 
ization grant for elementary pupils from 
$80 to $90 and for high-school pupils from 
$90 to $100; increases equalization grant 
per building from $1200 to $1400 and with- 
holds the right of any school district to 
obtain any State aid unless it maintains a 
recognized school. Provides that as soon as 
may be after August 1, but not later than 
December 1 of each year, if moneys are 
available in the common school fund, the 
Auditor shall pay the Chicago School 
Board its portion of State aid provided that 
such payments shall not diminish or affect 
the monthly payments of the common school 
fund due to other school districts. This last 
provision was necessary because the fiscal 
year of the Board of Education of the City 
of Chicago runs from January 1 to Decem- 
ber 30 of each year and does not correspond 
to the fiscal year of the State. Under it pay- 
ments of State aid money may be made to 
the Chicago board during its fiscal year. 

Senate Bill 229 coupled with S.B. 672 
and S.B. 471 is the State’s legislative pro- 
gram for State aid to schools. How do 
these bill affect Chicago teachers? Roughly 
the effect is as follows: 

(Continued on page 25) 
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All Teachers, Attention! 


Friday, September 26 may prove a . 


red letter day for many an [Illinois 
school boy, for there’s very good rea- 
son why Teacher won't keep him af- 
ter school. She’ll be piling into a ja- 
lopy or running to catch a train or 
bus headed for Urbana. Friday and 
Saturday, September 26 and 27 are 
the dates set for the Conference for 
the Classroom Teachers of Illinois. 

First event of the conference, which 
is sponsored by the Affiliated Teach- 
ers Associations of Illinois, is the 
banquet set for 7:30 p.m. Friday at 
the Urbana-Lincoln Hotel. This affair 
brings to Illinois teachers Miss Marie 
Ernst, new president of the Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers of the 
National Education Association. An 
informal reception honoring Miss 
Ernst will follow the banquet. 

The fall conference is planned to 
step-up the professional currents gen- 
erated by four summer meetings of 
interest to teachers—Dr. McDonald’s 
Conference on Teacher Selection and 
Supply, at Oxford, preceding the 
N.E.A. Convention, the Classroom 
Teachers National Conference, held 
at Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, 
during July, the meeting of the Na- 
tional Education Association at Cin- 
cinnati, and the Institute of Organiza- 
tion Leadership at Washington, D. C. 

Reports of these four meetings are 
first in Saturday’s full schedule, which 
begins at 9:00 a.m. and ends with an 
A.T.A. executive meeting following a 
six o’clock dinner. 

Between these events it is planned 
there will be a symposium on “The 
Layman’s Responsibility for Improv- 
ing the Schools,” and meetings of 
four conference groups. The four will 
consider, respectively, (1) promoting 
public and professional relations, (2) 
vitalizing local organizations, (3) or- 
ganizing effective local associations, 
(4) emphasizing international rela- 
tions. 

Results of these groups meetings 
will be reported to a general session 
Saturday afternoon. A business meet- 
ing wiil follow this general session. 

Virginia Kinnaird, just returned 
from the UNESCO Workshop held in 
Sevres near Paris, will speak at the 
Saturday luncheon. 

Program chairman is Miss Kath- 
ryn Kelly, Joliet, who has success- 
fully engineered other A.T.A. pro- 
grams. Meal reservations are to be 
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made with Miss Thelma Elson, 
870 Moss Avenue, Peoria, Illinois. 

Miss Ruth Ann White, A.T.A. 
president, emphasizes the fact that 
the conference is for all classroom 
teachers in Illinois. 

Purpose of the Affiliated Teachers 
Associations is to co-ordinate activities 
of local teacher groups into a state- 
wide program of pupil and teacher 
welfare. Conversely the organization 
emphasizes the creation of vigorous 
local teacher associations where there 


are none, and assistance to existing 


groups that may be in the doldrums. 

The September meeting marks the 
first for the A.T.A. since it became 
a full-fledged section of the Illinois 
Education Association. This was ac- 
complished by action of the I.E.A. 
Representative Assembly last Decem- 
ber. The A.T.A. is also now recog- 
nized by the N.E.A. as the official 
classroom teacher section of the IlIli- 
nois Education Association. 

The A.T.A. came into being when 
presidents of twelve local teacher or- 
ganizations met in Springfield in 


December, 1939 and completed a. 


temporary organization, with Miss 
Alice McGinty, Champaign, president. 


While the organization was actively 
sponsored by the I.E.A. and has since 
worked in close co-operation with the 
1.E.A., the “affiliated” in the organi- 
zation’s name originally expressed a 
relationship among the eighteen local 
associations that became charter mem- 
bers of A.T.A. in the spring of 1940. 

At the first election, Florence 
Wolfe, Joliet, was made president for 
the 1940-’42 term. She was succeeded 
by Mrs. Marjorie Harris, Taylor- 
ville, 1942-’44. Mr. Michael Ryan, 
Evanston, was president from 1944 to 
1946, when Miss Ruth Ann White, 
of Rockford, was elected. 

Other officers now are: vice-presi- 
dent, John Hollowell, Jacksonville ; 
secretary, Thelma Elson, Peoria; 
treasurer, Evelyn Houghton, Spring- 
field. Directors are Kathryn Kelly, 
Joliet; Pearl Reinheimer, East St. 
Louis; Jean Gerber, Oak Park. 

Of the newly launched I.E.A. sec- 
tion its pilot, Ruth Ann White, says: 

The A.T.A. is a vital part of the LE.A. 
It is A.T.A. that provides the opportunity 
for classroom teacher problems to be dis- 
cussed by classroom teachers. It offers an 
opportunity for classroom teachers to de- 
velop leadership and to win the recog- 
nition to become a leader in the state asso- 
ciation and in the national association. 











ease of learning” 


2126 Pratrre AVENUE 
Curcaco 16 





Formula for an 
arithmetic workbook .. . 


1. A concrete basis for understanding of the 
number concepts 


2 Acomplete sequential course organized for 


3 Ample practice in computational skills fol- 
lowing a systematic plan of distribution 


4 Varied meaningful practice culminating in 
restatement of key rules and generalizations 


 (WORKBOOKS in 
ARITHMETIC 


By JoHN R. CLARK AND OTHERS 
For use with any series of textbooks, grades 3-8 
My First & My Second Number Books for grades 1 - 2. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Represented by Clay B. Mathers 
and H. E. Detherage 
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WHAT THEY DID 
(Continued from page 7) 


distribution of the teaching load. 

16. Informed lay support of public edu- 
cation at local, state, and national levels. 

17. Units of school administration large 
enough to provide for efficient operation, 
with special attention to the needs or rural 
areas and stronger state and local boards 
of education. 

18. Adequate educational opportunity for 
every child, irrespective of race, creed, 
color, or residence. 

19. The equalization and expansion of 
educational opportunity including needed 
state and national financing. 





Simplify Your 
Craft Program 
with CLAYOLA 


Work is play when 

CLAYOLA is on your 

craft program. This per- 

manently plastic model- 
ing material can be used over and over 
again, needs no preliminary kneading, roll- 
ing or squeezing, and requires no subse- 
quent firing. It can be used alone or in 
combination with papier maché, then 
shellacked for exhibition purposes. For 
FREE CLAYOLA suggestion leaflet, 
send postcard to— 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
Dept. T, 41 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 





20. A safe, healthful, and wholesome com- 
niunity environment for every child. 

21. An effective United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organization. 

Dr. Glen Snow, a college president 
from Utah, was elected president of 
the N.E.A. He is a capable leader, 
with splendid character and personal- 
ity. Dr. F. L. Schlagel, of Kansas 
City, Kansas, junior past-president, 
was elected a member of the board of 
trustees, and Martin Moe, executive 
secretary of the Montana Education 
Association, was elected by the board 
of directors as a member of the execu- 


'| tive committee. Other capable leaders 


were elected by the Representative 
Assembly as members of the execu- 
tive committee. 

Marian Smith, of Chicago, served 
as a member of the committee on 
credentials ; Paul Grigsby, of Granite 
City, as a member of the resolutions 
conunittee, and Elsa Schultze, of East 
St. Louis, on the necrology committee. 
Others were active in various capa- 
cities. 

I certainly was proud of our Illinois 
delegation, and of our national asso- 
ciation. The future of the profession 
is assured if built upon such profes- 
sional dedication and activity. 


Miss Ruth Ann White 


(Picture on page 7) 

To few people does the opportunity 
come to hold important office in edu- 
cational organizations at the local, 
state, and national levels all at the 
same time. But dynamic Ruth Ann 
White, of Rockford, is doing just that. 

Miss White came to her recent elec- 
tion as secretary of the Department of 
Classroom Teachers of the National 
Education Association as president of 
the Affiliated Teachers’ Associations 
of Illinois, a section of the I.E.A. 

In addition she is a member of the 
Public Relations Committee of the 
I.E.A., and chairman of the corres- 
ponding committee of the Northwest- 
ern. Division, I.E.A. Only recently 
she rounded out three years as pres- 
ident of the Rockford Education As- 
sociation and editor of the R.E.A. 
Bulletin. At present she is a member 
of the local association’s program 
committee. 

Her candidacy for the national sec- 
retaryship was supported with an im- 
pressive array of endorsements, in- 
cluding one from her local Chamber 
of Commerce. 

Miss White is an English teacher 
and junior counsellor in East High 
School, Rockford, and finds time to 
be an enthusiastic gardener. 
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J. Lester Buford 


(Picture on page 7) 

Mr. J. Lester Buford, Mt. Vernon 
superintendent, last December was 
chosen by the Representative Assem- 
bly of the I.E.A. as Illinois’ second 
N.E.A. director “just in case.” 

This optimism, inspired by a steady 
growth in N.E.A. membership, was 
well founded, as the final total of 
22,755 N.E.A. members in Illinois for 
the year ended May, 1947 demon- 
strated. (To qualify for the second 
director the State’s N.E.A. member- 
ship had to pass the 20,000 mark.) 

Mr. Buford could hardly better be 
prepared for his responsibilities. Long- 
standing member of the I.E.A. Legis- 
lative Committee, he has represented 
the association in Washington in Con- 
gressional hearings and otherwise in 
support of desirable Federal legisla- 
tion affecting education. 

A Governor’s appointee to the Ad- 
visory Commission on School Reor- 
ganization in Illinois, Mr. Buford is 
also a member of the Illinois Pupil’s 
Reading Circle Board. 


E. KE. Keener 
(Picture on page 7) 

It took World War I to get Mr. E. 
E. Keener, newly. elected N.E.A. vice- 
president, out of the South. Before 
that time he was busy getting an A.B. 
degree from Piedmont College, in 
Georgia, an M.A. from Peabody, in 
Tennessee, and serving as teacher and 
principal of elementary schools in 
Tennessee and Kentucky, and princi- 
pal of Piedmont Academy, in Georgia. 

At the conclusion of his Army 
service, Mr. Keener became director 
of Research of the Richmond, Indi- 
ana, public schools, and in 1921 he 
came to Chicago as Director of In- 
structional Research of the Chicago 
public schools. He continued in this 
position until 1928, when he became 
educational editor for Laidlaw Broth- 
ers, a position he held till 1935. 
During this period he was carrying 
on graduate work at the University of 
Chicago during the summer and in 
downtown classes. 

In 1935 he was made principal of 
the John Hay School, Chicago, the 
position he now holds. 

This record of outstanding educa- 
tional service is well complemented by 
an extensive service to various educa- 
tional organizations. 

Mr. Keener was president of the 
Chicago- Division, I.E.A. from 1940 
to 1945, and is now serving a second 
year as a member of the I.E.A. state 
Board of Directors — in 1946-47 as 
First Vice-President, and in 1947-’48 
as Third Vice-President. 
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Health Education Program 


A guide to a health education pro- 
gram for every Illinois high school 
is in the making. Mr. James E. Blue, 
president of the Illinois High School 
Association, and principal of the West 
Senior High School of Rockford, is 
chairman of a committee that is de- 
veloping the guide with suggestive 
units of work. As a result of his inter- 
est, the following people have con- 
sented to work on the committee : 

Mr. C. W. Sanford, chairman of 
the curriculum study committee of the 
Illinois High School Association ; 
Dean Chris DeYoung, Illinois State 
Normal University; Mr. D. R. Blodg- 
ett, president of the Illinois City Su- 
perintendents Association; Miss .Elta 
Mae Mast, liaison officer of the State 
Department of Public Health and the 
Office of Public Instruction ; Mr. Ray 
O. Duncan, director of Health and 
Physical Education of the Office of 
Public Instruction; and Mrs. Hazel 
O’Neal, health consultant of the Office 
of Public Instruction. 

This committee functions as an 
executive committee. On the produc- 
tion and advisory committees are rep- 
resentatives of the Illinois Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, the Depart- 
ment of Public Health, the city and 
the county superintendents organiza- 
tions, University of Illinois and state 
teachers colleges, Tuberculosis Asso- 
ciation, Public Health Nursing, and 
members of the supervisory staff of 
the Office of Public Instruction. 

Also on the committee are teachers 
from large and small high schools, 
both public and parochial. These 
teachers represent departments of 
home economics, biological science, 
social science, and physical education. 

These working committees include 
also administrators of large and small 
high schools and members of the High 
School Visitor’s Office. 

The High School Health Commit- 
tee has based its work upon the be- 
lief that a state agency cannot develop 
a health program that will serve 
equally well in all parts of the State. 

Accordingly the committee is cre- 
ating a guide with units of work which 
will be largely suggestive. To insure 
more functional material, experiment- 
al units, on topics such as Mental 
Hygiene and Personality, and Per- 
sonal Hygiene are being developed 
for try-out in selected schools before 
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the final outline is prepared for the 
printer. 

In applying the general guide to 
the health problems and resources of 
the particular community, the com- 
mittee hopes that administrators, par- 
ents, teachers and students, those who 
are immediately concerned, will work 
co-operatively to develop a complete 
local program. In no other way can 
a guide be made to transcend mere 
words. — Hazet O'Neat, Office of 
Public Instruction. 





CHICAGO LEGISLATION 
(Continued from page 22) 


Ist Fiscal Year of State Biennium 
Pay 1946 claims and For 
other charges in Chicago 
regular order __. $26,081,000 $ 5,800,000 
(In S.B. 471) 

S.B. 672 ($6.00 

flat grant) _..____$ 5,700,000 $ 1,880,000 
(In S.B. 672) 

2nd Fiscal Year of State Biennium 
S.B. 229 ($22 flat 
for elementary and 
$7.00 for high 
school; equalize to 
$90 and $100) $33,872,000 $ 6,400,000 

(In S.B. 471) 
Total... -- $65,653,000 $14,080,000 


S.B. 471.—The School State Aid Ap- 
propriation Bill. Appropriates from the 
common school fund to the Auditor of 
Public Accounts $26,081,000 for the first 
fiscal year, and $33,872,000 for the second 
fiscal year, including interest on the school 
fund in the amount of $57,000 each year, 
these amounts to include each year not 
more than $4,180,337.60 to be set aside for 
the Teachers’ Retirement System. There is 
also appropriated $100,000 payable only 


from the proceeds of property tax levies 


heretofore made. 


These appropriations of $26,081,000 and | 


$33,872,000 provided for in S.B. 471 plus 
the $5,700,000 provided for in S.B. 672 
make a total appropriation for State finan- 
cial aid to public schools of $65,653,000. 
They constitute the Senate’s idea of the 
amount of school aid that should be given 
by the State. The House in H.B. 87, H.B. 
378, and H.B. 561 had provided for $35,- 
428,000 in 1946-’47 (in H.B. 87) and $52,- 
854,000 for 1947-48 (in H.B. 378 and H.B. 
561) or a total for the biennium of $88,- 
282,000 and provided for these appropria- 
tions in H.B. 603. : 

The State Aid bills were bitterly fought 
in the Legislature and the issue wasn’t 
finally decided until 4:60 a.m., of the last 
days of the session when the House re- 
luctantly accepted the Senate’s recommen- 
dation that the State distributive fund ap- 
propriation should total only $65,653,000. 

The House’s action was taken to avert a 
special legislative session on State aid to 
schools when it appeared that conference 
committees of the two houses couldn’t agree 
on a compromise figure, the Senate standing 
firm on 65.6 millions. 
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If no conference committee agreement 
were reached, the series of school bills 
would automatically have been killed and 
there would then have been no time in 
which to enact new legislation. A special 
session would therefore have been the only 
other recourse. To prevent such an event 
the House agreed to the Senate’s figures, 
but only after a bitter fight and vigorous 
debate on the floor of the House. 

The final vote showed only two votes to 
spare in obtaining the House’s approval of 
the Senate’s figures. The bill was signed 
and approyed by the Governor on July 21. 

S.B. 538.—Is identical with H.B. 722 
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o~ TODAY’S PLEASURE a 


TOMORROW’S TREASURE 


NOW they can read — give them 
good reading for sheer pleasure and 
IN LATER LIFE they will trace their 
love of reading and taste for good 


literature back to 


Stories to Remember 


the new licerature series for 


0, 


WONDER AND LAUGHTER 
for grade 4 
DREAMING AND DARING 
for grade 5 

HIGH ROAD TO GLORY 
for grade 6 
Compiled by Elizabeth H. Bennett 
Mabel B. Dowse and Mary D. 
Edmonds 


With Teachers’ Guides that will 
help the teacher create in children 
a love of and taste for the treasures 
of literature 
SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 
Representatives 


Southern Illinois Northern Iilinols 
MR. ROY R. EVANS MR. LUTHER R. STOLEN 


Chicago 
MR. HERBERT F. CLARK 
SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


221 East 20th St. Chicago 16 
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OPEN BOOK 
TO BETTER 
TEACHING 


Every page of this new Milton 
Bradley catalog is packed with smart 
teachers’ aids to brighten and light- 
en classroom work. Send for your 
free copy today! 


MILTON 
Springfi- 


NAME PENCILS AS GUFTS 


@FOR BETTER CLASS WORK 
@FOR GREETING PUPILS 
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SET OF 3 PENCILS 
names are im- 
printed in rich 
gilt on quality pen- 
cils. All have pre-war 
erasers with brass tips. 
Gift boxed, too. 


A low-cost, useful gift. . 


Order extra sets for pupils. 
Send money order or check with 
printed list of names. No C.O.D.'s, 


33 JEFFERSON ST. 


Dept. A-9°" : Of 





STAMFORD, CONN. 


Ofitional College of Education 


and end graduates. Fall term: Sept. 22. 
Write for catalog. 


Edna Dean Boker, Pres., Box 7281, Evanston, Ill. 


FOR SALE 


Eight 1936 Model No. 221 Diamond-T 
School Buses. Good Condition—can be 
bought for reasonable price. Call 


WILLETT MOTOR COACH CO. 

MONroe 1492 

700 S. Desplaines Chicago 7, Ilincis 

READINGS FOR DECLAMATORY 

Three Act Plays One Act Plays 

Children's Plays Stunts and Skits 
FREE CATALOG 

Ivan Bloom Hardin Co. 


3806 Cottage Grove Ave., Des Moines 11, lowa 


EARN UP TO $5,000 A YEAR SELLING 
SCHOOL BOOKS 
If you are a retired teacher or have time to 


sell textbooks to schools on a liberal com- 
mission basis, write for full particulars. 


NOBLE AND NOBLE 
67 Irving Place New York 3, New York 


FOR SALE 
Stage Curtain—Silk Plush 
175 feet of 54 inch—Purple $50.00 
50 feet of 54 inch—Gold $20.00 
Write—Eugene Nelson, 571 W. Grove St. 
Galesburg, Illinois 























ILLINOIS STATE TEACHERS 
READING CIRCLE BOOKS FOR 1947-1948 





by Dr. L. J. Brueckner.... 


This Is Our Land 


Land of Promise 
by Havighurst.. 


How to Make Arithmetic Meaningful to Children 


Helping Teachers Understand Children 
American Council on Education Price $3.25 
These two books will help teachers do two things they have always wanted fo do. 


by Cheney and Schant:-Hansen 
A book on Conservation — perhaps the foremost problem before our people today. 


_-e----Price $3.00 


Price $2.00 


Price $2.20 





I. F. NICKOLS - 


A thrilling story of adventure having to do with the settlement of the 
Northwest Territory. 
These Books may be obtained at the prices quoted from our State Distributor 


LINCOLN, ILLINOIS 





ILLINOIS STATE 





Enclose check or money order with your order. The books will be sent postpaid. 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
TEACHERS READING CIRCLE 
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in providing the Board of Education of the 
City of Chicago with authority to pass an 
additional and supplemental budget in 1947. 
Approved July 21. 

S.B. 672. — Appropriates $5, 700,000 to be 
distributed to the various school districts on 
the basis of a $6.00 flat grant for each pupil 

lin average daily attendance. The average 

daily attendance of pupils in the Chicago 
elementary schools based on the school year 
ending June 30, 1946 was 214,725.94, that 
of secondary schools 98,533.99 or a total of 
313,259.93. This figure multiplied by the flat 
grant of $6.00 would produce roughly 
$1,800,000. This sum is to be distributed 
during the year 1947 as an emergency 
grant. Approved July 21. 


General Administration of Schools 


H.B. 55.—Provides that in fixing salaries 
there shall be no discrimination on account 
of sex. Approved July 18. 

H.B. 424.— Provides that school boards 
of all districts grant full-time teachers and 
other’ employees sick leave provisions of 
not Jess than 5 days at full pay during the 
school term in each school year. Where the 
leave is not taken it shall accumulate to a 
minimum available leave of 15 days at full 
pay, including the leave of the current year. 
Defines sick leave. Approved by the Gov- 
ernor August 7. 

S.B. 41.— Makes May 30 a legal school 
holiday. Approved July ‘21. 

S.B. 60.— Commonly known as the Su- 
perintendent’s Bill. Makes the general 
superintendent of schools the chief execu- 
tive officer of the Board of Education in 
charge and control—subject to the approval 
of the Board—of all departments and em- 
ployees therein; except the law department. 

The Board shall establish such general 
departments as it may deem necessary, and 
determine the duties and functions of each. 
The heads of such departments shall be 
appointed by the general superintendent of 
schools subject to the approval of a ma- 
jority of the full membership of the Board. 
Such departments in existence on the effec- 
tive date of the Act shall continue until 
abolished, reorganized or changed by a 
majority of the full membership of the 
Board. This bill was approved by the 
Governor on June 4. 

S.B. 469. — Virtually since the establish- 
ment of the Chicago school system, the 
school law has provided that the Board of 
Education of the City of Chicago should 
have the power to levy a building fund tax 
“for the purpose of building, repairing and 
improving school houses or procuring school 
land, furniture, fuel, libraries and appa- 
ratus.” Pursuant to that levying authority, 
the Board has for more than twenty years 
included in its building fund tax levy-items 
for acquiring, repairing, and maintaining 
desks, blackboards, window shades, stoves, 
and other kindred items, in addition to ap- 
propriations for land and school buildings 
proper. In People ex rel. Schlaeger v. 
Reilly Tar & Chemical Company, and Peo- 
ple ex rel. Schlaeger v. Riche’, the Illinois 
Supreme Court has held that the Board is 
not entitled to include items of furniture, 
furnishings, and apparatus in the building 
fund levy. The present bill was designed to 
clarify the statute to make it clear that sup- 
plies and apparatus of a type that are in- 
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corporated into and made a part of school 
buildings are proper building fund charges. 
Approved by the Governor July 21. 

S.B. 470. — Heretofore the Board of Ed- 
ucation of the City of Chicago has en- 
deavored to operate as near as may be on 





BROKEN JEWELRY WANTED 
All kinds. Highest prices paid for jewelry, 
rings, spectacles, gold teeth, diamonds, 
broken and usable watches, etc. Cash 
mailed promptly. Write for FREE shipping 
container. 


LOWE'S, Dept. STM, 





a cash basis. As a result the Board = 
little, if any, assets on hand at the beginning 
of each new fiscal year. It has therefore 
been necessary for the Board to adopt and 
pass its annual budget and have the City of 
Chicago pass the Board’s annual tax levy 
as early in January as is possible in order 
that the Board may sell tax warrants to 
meet its January 15 and January 31 pay- 
rolls. To this end, the Board has completed 
work on its budget in the preceding De- 
cember. To that end, it has been necessary 
for the Board to estimate the status of cer- 
tain of its accounts as of December 31. The 
exact status of those accounts is not known 
and is not ascertainable until a considerable 
period after January 1, when the Board’s 
books are closed and the accountants and 
auditors are able to run exact totals and 
balances. 

The procedure which the Board has fol- 
lowed has always been considered legal and 
proper under the present school law. How- 
ever, the Illinois Supreme Court, in the 
cases of People ex rel. v. Bunge and People 
ex rel. v. Frankenstein, has recently held 
that a comparable procedure followed by 
the City of Chicago may result in an illegal 
budget and tax levy in the event that the 
estimate made in December exceeds the ac- 
tual amount as subsequently audited. Based 
upon those two Supreme Court decisions, 
the 1943, 1944, and 1945 budgets and tax 
levies of the Board of Education of the 
City of Chicago are presently being at- 
tacked. 

It is the purpose of the present bill to 
amend the school law to make it clear that 
a school budget and a school tax levy pred- 
icated upon honest estimates of the school 
accounts and balances as of the close of the 
fiscal year shall be legal and valid notwith- 
standing those estimates which may subse- 
quently be demonstrated to have been inac- 
curate. Approved by the Governor July 21. 
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PHONICS WE USE 
Books A, B, C, D 
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(Ask for free bulletins on 
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dreams can 
come true 


Pensions 


H.B. 484— Deals with the public library 
employees’ pension fund. Includes within 
the definition of such employees all persons 
who contributed to the fund for at least 
one year and who may be transferred to 
any other department of the city or Board 
of Education, by reason of the fact that the 
functions performed by such persons have 
been transferred from the jurisdiction of 
the library board to that of the city or 
Board of Education. Approved July 21. 

H.B. 564.—Amends the Municipal Em- 
ployees Annuity and Benefit Fund Act. 
Provides the maximum salary to be con- 
sidered for any purpose of the fund be in- 
creased from $3000 a year to $4800 per 
year. This means the $4800 maximum sal- 
ary will be taken into consideration in de- 
termining benefits, deductions from salary, 
contributions by the city, and annuities and 
benefits taking effect after July 1, 1947. 

Repeals the law making the employee pay 
for half the cost of ordinary disability ben- 
efit and for. half the cost of expense admin- 
istration of the fund and requires instead 


If you dream of things that money can buy 
. . « become a LIFE, TIME and FORTUNE 
Subscription Representative, selling subscrip- 
tions to these and all other popular period- 
icals—and you'll soon be earning the “Lux- 
ury” dollars that make your dreams come true. 


Hundreds of teachers endorse this dignified, 
profitable way of supplementing their regular 
teaching salaries. Join these money-making, 

subscription-selling teachers in a business that 
last year earned over $1,637,000 for L-T-F 
subscription sellers. 





W. J. Angell, 115 East Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Ill. 
Please send me a free copy of the sales instruction 
booklet, “Money in Magazines.” 
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that the city bear these expenses. 

After July 1, 1947, male employees under 
65 who previously contributed 3% percent 
of their salaries for their own annuity and 
1 percent for widow’s annuity, will con- 
tribute 5 percent for their annuity and 1 
percent for widow’s annuity. Female em- 
ployees and employees 65 or more who pre- 
viously contributed 34% percent of their sal- 
aries will now contribute 5 percent. 

The city will now contribute an amount 
equal to 7 percent of the employees’ salary 
in case of male and female employees under 
65, and 2 percent of salary of male em- 
ployees under 65 for widow’s annuity pur- 
poses—an increase in the first instance 
from 53% percent to 7 percent, and on the 
second from 1% percent to 2 percent. 

Permits employees to contribute the dif- 


~ ference between the 3% percent rate at 


which they contributed from January 1, 
1922, or from such period of time as they 
have been employed, and the 5 percent rate 
at which they will contribute after July 1, 
1947, in order to obtain the maximum bene- 
fits increased in the bill. Numerous other 
detailed changes are provided for in the 
Act, which is quite lengthy. The Governor 
approved this bill on July 21, 1947. 

H.B. 642 — The pension bill for the Chi- 


-cago teachers. Not one penny of revenue 


comes from State money to this pension. 
All funds are derived from contributions by 
Chicago teachers and local taxation. 
Does not really authorize any raise in the 
old tax rate to increase revenue from public 
monies, but obtains more pension funds 
from this source by a graduated “pegged 





levy,” which can be 
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1, and LET'S FIND OUT for Grade 2. 


9. Copyrighted in 1947. 
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THE IROQUOIS NEW STANDARD ARITHMETICS 
Enlarged Edition by Patton and Young 

These splendid arithmetics have become widely popular 

because of their effective teaching method, their correct 

gradation, and their many other appealing features. Now there 

has been added extensive additional drill material, in a special 

“Work for Improvement" section in each book, Grades 3 


And don't forget HOW MANY?. HOW MUCH? for Grade 


THE IROQUOIS NEW STANDARD GENERAL 
MATHEMATICS, by Patton and Young 


Junior High School textbooks, laying a firm foundation in 
arithmetic, algebra, plane geometry, plane trigonometry, and 
other appropriate mathematics courses. Exceptionally teach- 
able and attractive. Books |, Ii, and Ill for Grades 7, 8, and 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


HOME OFFICE: SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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raised within the for- 
mer tax rate. Fixes 
the tax at $3,500,000 
for 1948, $4,000,000 
for 1949 and $4,500,- 
000 for 1950 and each 
year thereafter. In 
1950 therefore the 
amount will reach 
approximately what 
the old law allowed. 

Increases the con- 
tributions from 
teachers as follows: 
first. 3 years, $100; 
second 3 years, $120; 
third 3 years, $140; 
after 9 years, $160. 
This schedule will 
bring Chicago 
teachers’ contribu- 
tions per year to ap- 
proximately 5 per- 
cent of the total sal- 
ary paid them. 

The bill requires 
that one of the trus- 
tees of the pension 
fund shall be the 
chairman of the fi- 
nance committee of 
the Board of Educa- 
tion. Repeals the old 
law as to nomination 
of candidates for 
trustees and now 
provides that the per- 
son receiving a plur- 
ality of votes at an 


Dallas 





election shall be 
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elected trustee. The 
board of trustees to 
conduct the election 
—not the Board of 
Education. 

Includes the office 
force of the board of 
tritstees in the pen- 
sion plan. 

Permits payment 
for. outside teaching 
service at any time, 
but requires payment 
into the fund at a 
sum equal to that 
} which would have 

been deducted from 
the member’s salary 
for a like period plus 
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interest at 4 percent. No change being 
made in the 10 years that may be allowed 
for outside service. (This provision was in 
S.B. 261 which was vetoed by the Governor, 
probably because it was contained in H.B. 
642.) 

Increases the schedule of pensions. Fixes 
the pension to be paid after 25 years of 
service at $800 and provides that for each 
year in excess of 25 an additional pension 
of $60 instead of $40 as provided under the 
old law, shall be added. Increases the maxi- 
mum pension payable from $1200 to $1700 
annually and extends the maximum from 
35 years to 40 years. So that now the sched- 
ule will be: 

Yrs. of Amount of Yrs. of 
Service Annuity Service 
25 $ 800.00 33 
26 860.00 34 
27 920.00 35 
28 980.00 36 
29 1,040.00 37 
30 1,100.00 38 

31 1,160.00 39 1,640.00 

32 1,220,00 40ormore 1,700.00 


Should an annuitant die before receiving 
in pension the amount of his contribution, 
the unused balance is refunded to his estate 
or to a named beneficiary, teachers being 
permitted to file an affidavit naming a bene- 
ficiary for the refund due their estates in 
case of death. 

An amendment to the effect that teachers 
should not receive a pension until they were 
55 was defeated. 

This bill was approved by the Governor 
on July 23, 1947. 

S.B. 261.— Amended the Chicago teach- 
ers’ pension law by extending the time of 
payment for outside teaching experience, 
provided that 4 percent interest is paid from 
one year after date of assignment. No 
change was made in the bill in the ten 
years that the present law allows a teacher 
to count for outside experience. This bill 
was vetoed by the Governor on July 23, the 
reason undoubtedly being that a similar pro- 
vision is found in H.B. 642, previously de- 
scribed herein. 

S.B. 589.— Amends the Municipal Em- 
ployees Annuity and Benefit Fund Act, and 
provides that any municipal employee who 
rendered services as a temporary prior to 
the date on which he became a civil service 
employee, may within three years, have the 
right to have such services considered in 
computing his annuities, provided he makes 
the required payments, together with 4 per- 
cent interest as called for under this bill. 
Approved July 21. 


Handicapped Children 

S.B. 269.—Is a revision of that section 
of the school code pertaining to special fa- 
cilities for delinquent, truant, and incorrig- 
ible children. It changes this designation to 
socially maladjusted children and makes 
provision for additional facilities to be fur- 
nished to those children. Approved July 21. 


Curriculum 


H.B. 5.— Requires public school pupils 
in grades 1 to 9 inclusive to receive instruc- 
tion in safety education equivalent to one 
class period each week. Each school shall 
determine the nature of the course and the 
examination which it will administer. Ap- 
proved by the Governor July 2, 1947. 


Amount of 
Annuity 
$1,280,00 
1,340.00 
1,400.00 
1,460.00 
1,520.00 
1,580.00 
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ducational NEWS BRIEFS 


ILLINOIS EDUCATION correspondents 
over the State report significant activities 


Perennial Problem Tackled 


What to do with Junior during summer 
vacation should have been a less harassing 
problem to Elgin parents than to some others. 
At least Elgin parents had an answer book, 
or more exactly put, the more than six 
thousand Elgin Juniors had one. 

Prepared by the Council of Youth Serv- 
ing Agencies and published under the title, 
Summer Activities for the Youth of Elgin, 
the attractively illustrated booklet was dis- 
tributed to all children enrolled in the city’s 
schools, both public and private. In it were 
listed and described recreational opportuni- 
ties offered by the thirteen co-operating 
agencies. 

The way school and community worked 
together in this venture is indicated by the 
fact that Superintendent Orrin G. Thomp- 
son, of the Elgin schools, served the council 
as its chairman and by the variety of activi- 
ties provided under the head of the Joint 
City and School Recreational Program. 
These included tournament play and in- 
struction in a wide variety of sports and 
games, and out-of-town trips to cater to 
the varied interests of Elgin Jr. 


Crete Salary Schedule 


The Crete public schools will pay the 
beginning teacher with a bachelor’s degree 
$2000 this year under the provisions of a 
salary schedule recently adopted by the ele- 
mentary and high-school boards. Such a 
teacher may advance to a $3100 maximum 
by annual increments of $75. For the teach- 
er with a master’s degree the minimum is 
$2150; the maximum $3450; the annual in- 
crement, approximately $100. 

Up to six years credit on the scheduie 
may be allowed for experience outside the 
Crete schools, subject to evaluation by the 
superintendent, and up to eight years for 
all previous experience. 

The annual increment may be withheld in 
the case of any teacher whose work is 
evaluated as unsatisfactory, and that teach- 
er may be placed on probation. Extra com- 
pensation may be allowed for extra teaching 
responsibilities and extra curricular duties. 

Verne E. Crackel serves both districts as 
superintendent. 


Faculty Changes at Western 


Faculty changes and appointments at 
Western Illinois State College, Macomb, as 
announced by President F. A. Beu, include : 

Mr. Norman Urquhart appointed to the 
staff in the agriculture department; Mr. 
Howard W. Crall in the biology depart- 
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ment; Miss Clarice Robinson to the staff 
in the commerce department; Mr. Ogden 
Glasow to the education department to 
replace Dr. Arthur TerKeurst, who re- 
signed to accept a position in Missouri. 

Four new faculty have been added to the 
English department: Mr. Jackson Davis, 
who will teach English and direct the dra- 
matic club in Western High School, re- 
placing Miss Amanda Langemo, who is 
transferring to the college English depart- 
ment; Miss Olive Fite to replace Mrs. 
Roscoe Linder, who has been a substitute 
teacher in the English department; Dr. 
Virginia Lowell, an addition to the English 
staff; Mr. Felix Morrison to replace Mrs. 
William Will, who has been substituting in 
the English department. 

On the library staff Miss Eleanor Mat- 
thews. will replace Miss Margaret Hardin; 
Miss Catherine Zealberg is an addition to 
the library staff. 

Mr. Joseph Stipanowich has been added to 
the staff of the mathematics department. He 
graduated from Western Illinois State Col- 
lege in 1946 with honors and received a 
scholarship to the University of Illinois. He 
received his master’s degree from the Uni- 
versity this past June. 

Miss June Sebree will replace Miss Kath- 
leen Brophy in the women’s physical edu- 
cation department. Miss Brophy has been 
granted a sabbatical leave for the next year 
to complete her work toward the Doctor’s 
degree at the University of Wisconsin. 

Three new members have been added to 
the men’s physical education staff: Robert 
Clow, who comes to Western from Quincy 
High School; Mr. Larry Kerker to replace 
Ronald Cook as coach of the Western High 
athletic teams; Mr. Leroy “Stix” Morley to 
replace Ralph Barclay, who resigned to 
accept a position at Hood River, Oregon. 

Other appointments include: Mr. Kenneth 
Conn to teach chemistry in the college; 
Dr. Arthur Olsen added to the social sci- 
ence staff ; Dr. Warren Covert appointed to 
the principalship of Western High School 
to replace Dr. A. A. Wellck, who trans- 

* ferred to the education department of the 
college; Miss Kathryn M. Wilson, foreign 
language instructor; and Mr. Richard R. 
Abbot, health co-ordinator, employed in co- 
operation with the Kellogg Foundation. 


1.S.N.U. Adds to Staff 


Among new staff members beginning 
their work at Illinois State Normal Univer- 
sity in September are a woman doctor and 
two assistants in the University Health 
Service, three librarians, and three teachers. 
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Dr. Ann Freeman, formerly assistant in- 
structor in surgery at St. Luke’s Hospital, 
Chicago, and a biochemistry instructor at 
the University of Illinois college of medi- 
cine, fills the new Health Service position. 
The new assistants in the service are Mrs. 
Alyce Logefeil Carter, Normal, and Mrs. 
Ruth Barford, Hudson, both registered 
nurses. 

The three new librarians are Miss Helen 
A. Dooley, formerly librarian at Monticello 
College, Alton; Miss Nancy A. Raisbeck, 
of Normal, who recently served with the 
Army for two years, and Miss Augusta 
Gienapp, formerly librarian in the Lansing, 
Michigan public schools. 

Those joining the I.S.N.U. teaching staff 
include Dr. William D. Ashbrook, formerly 
of Sullivan and Wheaton, who comes from 
Fairmont, West Virginia, State College; 
Miss Norma M. Leavitt, for twelve years a 
teacher at the University of Missouri, and 
Miss Bertha Harper, who has taught in 
Metamora and Spring Valley High schools. 
Dr. Ashbrook has joined the industrial arts 
department, Miss Leavitt is filling a posi- 
tion in the health and physical education 
department, and Miss Harper is teaching 
general science in the University High 
School. 


New Training School Head 


Following the transfer of Dr. Donald A. 
Rothschild to head a new department of 
psychology at Eastern Illinois State Col- 
lege, a new principal has been secured to 
administer the training high school. He is 
Dr. Archie R. Ayers, of Memphis State 
College, Tennessee. Dr. Ayers holds the 
Ph.D. degree from Peabody and has had 
extensive training at the University of 
South Carolina, Columbia, and Duke. His 
most recent administrative experience has 
been as head of the physics department at 
George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tennessee. 


Prefessor Reavis Retires 


William C. Reavis, professor of educa- 
tion at the University of Chicago, retired 
with emeritus status on June 30. Dr. 
Reavis, outstanding authority on educational 
administration, has been with the Univer- 
sity of Chicago for twenty-six years. His 
direction of school surveys, his consulta- 
tive activities, and his supervision of the 
appointments committee of the department 
of education made him well-known through- 
out Illinois and the Nation. He will remain 
on the Chicago campus to continue research. 
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ILLINOIS AMBASSADORS 
(Continued from page 9) 

should be an interesting one political- 

ly with the question, “Labor in or 

Labor out.” A social studies teacher 

thinks it “a wonderful time to have a 

front seat on British activities.” 

There are interesting personal an- 
gles. A man looks forward to flying to 
Belgium to spend the Christmas holi- 
days with a brother and his family. A 
woman “hopes to help Princess Eliza- 
beth get married in November.” 

An Illinois teacher is taking her 
mother to England. A British woman 
brings her mother to IIlinois and two 
British men their wives. 

Illinois ranks third among the 
states with twelve exchanges. Seven 
of the twelve are elementary teachers ; 
four are high-school teachers. One 
goes from the University of Chicago 
Laboratory School to an English col- 
lege for teachers. One teaches kinder- 
garten; one first grade. There are a 
music teacher and an art teacher. 

Evanston and Springfield outrank 
all other U. S. cities in number of 
exchanges, with three each. 

The Committee on Interchange of 
Teachers Between Britain and the 
United States consists of representa- 
tives of the U. S. Office of Education, 
the Department of State, and eight 
national educational organizations: 
American Association of School Ad- 








W. R. FOSTER 


When W. R. Foster stepped out of the 
office of the county superintendent of 
schools of La Salle County on August 1, 
1947, he completed sixty years of distin- 
guished service to the public schools in the 
county of his birth. Forty of those years 
he was county superintendent of schools. 
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ministrators, The American Associa- 
tion of University Women, American 
Council on Education, American Fed- 
eration of Teachers, English Speak- 
ing Union, Institute of International 
Education, National Association of 
High School Supervisors and Direc- 
tors of Secondary Education, and Na- 
tional Education Association. 

The complete list of exchanges to 
and from Illinois schools follows: 


Miss Thelma Boyd, Willard School, 
Evanston, Illinois, with Miss Kathleen M: 
Collingbourne, Park Walk Junior Mixed 
School, Chelsea, London West 

Miss Ruth O. Groteluschen, Haven 
School, Lincoln and Prairie, Evanston, IIli- 
nois, with Miss Kathleen Miller, Spencer 
Modern Secondary School, Baring Road, 
Northampton 

Miss Lota Jacobey, Haven School, Evans- 
ton, Illinois, with (British teacher not 
named), Lilycroft Infants and Nursery 
School, Lilycroft Road, Manningham, Brad- 
ford 

Miss Gladys Gewe, Iles School, Spring- 
field, Illinois, with Miss Isabella Thomp- 
son, London County Council School, Charl- 
ton, London 

Miss Loraine Norvell, Lawrence School, 
Springfield, Illinois, with Miss Lily Cohen, 
Dudden Hill School, Dudden Hill Lane, 
Willesden, N.W. 10 

Miss Mildred Weed, Enos School, Spring- 
field, Illinois, with Miss Mary A. Caygill, 
New Malton C, of E. Infants’ School, Mal- 
ton, Yorkshire 

Miss Alice Flickinger, The Laboratory 
School, University of Chicago, Chicago, 
Illinois, with Miss Kathleen Mann, South- 
lands College, 65 Wimbledon Parkside, 
London, S.W. 19 

Mr. Arthur Njaa, Community High 
School, Crystal Lake, Illinois, with Mr. 
T. C. Edgell, Penhale Road School for 
Boys, Portsmouth 

Miss Elizabeth S. Eldred, Joliet Town- 
ship High School, Joliet, Illinois, with Miss 
Laura Hancock, Rookery Road Secondary 
Modern School, Handsworth, Birmingham 

Mr. Winfield S. Davis, White School, 
Peoria, Illinois, with Mr. John Nolan, 
Stobswell Junior Secondary School, Dun- 
dee, Angus, Scotland 

Mr. Stanley Tomkovick, Waukegan 
Township High School, Waukegan, IIIi- 
nois, with Mr. George Harrison, Colster- 
worth School, Grantham 

Miss Laura Durgin, New Trier High 
School, Winnetka, Illinois, with Miss Mar- 
garet Dean, Sale County Grammar School 
for Girls, Sale, Cheshire 


COUNTY SCHOOL UNIT 
(Continued from page 13) 


the General Assembly before adjourn- 
ment had passed House Bill 575. This 
measure seemed to offer the opportun- 
ity to set up at one election a single 
school district that could cover the 
same area as the county and maintain 
all grades of the common schools un- 
der one board of education. 
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ALBERT WALKER 


One of the longer terms of service among 
Illinois county superintendents of schools 
was the sixteen years in Moultrie County 
completed by Superintendent Albert Walker 
on August 1, 1947. Mr. Walker was presi- 
dent of the Eastern Division, I.E.A., in 
1935-’36 and president of the Illinois Coun- 
ty Superintendents Association in 1936 and 
1937. From 1937 to 1941 he served as trus- 
tee of the Teachers Retirement System of 
the State of Illinois. 








This was the goal most favored by 
the survey committee, and it was rec- 
ommended by the school leaders. This 
type of unit seemed to offer an even 
better co-ordination in guidance, cur- 
riculum, and the like than would be 
possible with a separate high school 
district, the non-high area, and the 
elementary district nearly county-wide. 

Creation of the twelve-grade unit 
would recover areas already taken 
over by high-school districts which 
extended over the county line and 
also would protect against the grab- 
bing of portions of Brown County by 
new twelve-grade units that might 
reach into it from adjoining counties. 

With characteristic Brown County 
unity, there was rapid action in be- 
half of a new county-community unit. 
On the same day that word of the ap- 
proval of House Bill 575 was received, 
the proper petition was prepared 
and notices of the election posted. 

On July 31 came the balloting—and 
the entire area of Brown County be- 
came the first twelve-grade unit under 
the new law in the state of Illinois.* 
Success of the new unit is assured by 
the strong sentiment in its favor, for 
the proposal to create it carried by a 
ratio of more than sixteen to one. 





*Scott County two days later became the second 
county to establish the county twelve-grade district. 
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THE RETIRING TEACHER 
(Continued from page 11) 
other alternative provided in the law 
—actuarial computation. Accordingly 
she and her sister called at the office 
of the Retirement System in Spring- 
field and were told that in her case 
the actuarial computation would yield 
the more liberal allowance. It did in 
fact yield an allowance under the ac- 
tuarial plan of approximately $1800. 

The Emerson sisters were told that, 
at least for several years in the future, 
by far the greater percentage of mem- 
bers will retire under the formula 
plan, rather than under the actuarial 
plan, because of greater benefits re- 
sulting from use of the formula. 

Some members, however, like Miss 
Louella Emerson, will receive greater 
benefits under the actuarial plan, par- 
ticularly if they have had compara- 
tively high salaries since 1929 and if 
retirement occurs in old age with 
many years of service. 

As time goes on, however, this ten- 
dency may be reversed due to more 
rapid accumulation in the individual 
member’s account. This will result 
from the fact that for service after 
July 1, 1947, members will contribute 
at 5 percent of salary and the State 
will not only match the member’s con- 
tributions of 5 percent of salary with 
7 percent pension payments (1.4 times 
the member’s contributions) but the 
State will match all teaching service 
up to age seventy. 

In any event, the retiring member 
will always get the larger annuity ob- 
tained either by the actuarial plan or 
the applied formula. 


Some Other Provisions 


The Emerson sisters on _ their 
Springfield trip learned a number of 
things about the effects of the amend- 
ments to the Retirement Act not 
brought out here in considering their 
individual cases; so they made these 
notes for benefit of their friends. 

To qualify for benefits under the 
applied formula a member (1) must 
have taught during the 1946-'47 year 
or not have been on retirement since 
the last year of teaching; (2) must 
teach and contribute after July 1, 
1947; (3) must be at least 55 years 
of age, and (4) must have twenty or 
more years of creditable service. 

During a five-year period—July 1, 
1947 to July 1, 1952—members may 
still retire at age 50, provided they 
have at least 20 years of teaching 
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service. Such members, however, will 
retire under the provisions of the law 
effective July 1, 1939 and with bene- 
fits calculated according to the actu- 
arial plan, not by the formula method. 

During this period, moreover, mem- 
bers with twenty-five or more years 
of service who retire at age 50 and 
under age 55 still are assured a mini- 
mum guarantee of $400 per year. 

Members with fifteen years of 
teaching service and less than 20 may 
henceforth retire, but not until they 
reach age 60. 

Members who have qualified by 
teaching and contributing under the 
law effective July 1, 1939 may discon- 
tinue teaching until they reach retire- 
ment age, and retain vested service 
rights. Thus the member who has 
completed fifteen years of creditable 
service may quit teaching now, at age 
forty-five, for example, and without 
teaching in the interim begin drawing 
an annuity when he reaches age sixty. 

Similarly, until July 1, 1952 a mem- 
ber with 20 years or more of teaching 
service who qualified under the July 
1, 1939 act is not required to do fur- 
ther teaching in order to retire at age 
50 or thereafter. 

On the other hand a member on re- 
tirement July 1, 1947 or one who 
retires thereafter without qualifying 
for benefits under the formula, will be 
required to teach three years upon re- 
entrance into teaching service in order 
to become eligible for subsequent ben- 
efits under the formula. 

On and after July 1, 1947 all mem- 


bers will make contributions to the 





retirement system of 5 percent of the 
actual salary eatned except that $3500 
shall be the maximum salary upon 
which payments are based, and the 
total payment for any one year may 
not exceed $175. 

The Emerson sisters were much im- 
pressed, too, (with what they learned 
on their Springfield visit about in- 
creased disability benefits and in- 
creased benefits to retired teachers. 
They could think of someone among 
their acquaintances who would benefit 
from each of these provisions. 

The staff and board of trustees of 
the Teachers’ Retirement System of 
the State of Illinois commend the 
Sixty-fifth General Assembly, the 
Illinois Education Association, the 
Office of the Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, and also other educa- 
tional leaders within the State for 
their fruitful efforts in obtaining for 
the teachers of Illinois one of the most 
liberal and progressive retirement 
systems in the entire United States. 

Following is a summary of the pro- 
visions of teacher retirement legisla- 
tion enacted by the Sixty-fifth Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

1. Allows credit for school nurses prior 
to 1931. 

2. Raises contribution rate by teachers 
from 4 percent up to 5 percent. 

3. Fixes at $3500 maximum, salary on 
which contribution of 5 percent may be 
made. 

4. Permits retirement allowance up to 
maximum of $2100. 

5. Re-opens the right of election to mem- 
bership for those previously on retirement 
and for those who signed waivers. 

6. Fixes regular disability allowance at 
minimum of $400 instead of $200. 








TEACHER LOANS 
L. T. Baker & Co. invites you to use its personal loan service whenever you can 
advantageously do so—to improve your health—your standard of living— or to 
take advantage of opportunities. Frequently, you can save money by borrowing 
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7. Provides for temporary disability bene- 
fits (after 5 years of creditable service) of 
40 percent of annual salary for not more 
than one-fourth of time taught, but not ef- 
fective until July 1, 1948. 

8. Permits 100 percent refund of all con- 
tributions made before July 1, 1939 or after 
July 1, 1939 upon death of member while in 
service. 

9. Grants vested service rights after 15 
or more years of service and thereby re- 
moves requirement that membership ceases 
after 6 years absence from teaching. 

10. Permits member, upon effective med- 
ical examination, to retire with reduced al- 
lowance, and such allowance may be paid 
to a selected dependent upon death of 
teacher. 

11. Permits 50-year age retirement until 
July 1, 1952, but requires retirement age of 
55 years after such date. 

12. Reqaires 20 years rather than 15 
years as the minimum service requirement 
for the regular allowance under age 60, 
but still permits a member who is age 60 
or more to retire after only 15 years of 
service. 

13. Requires the State to match teacher 
contributions after July 1, 1947 at the 
ratio of 7 percent to 5 percent (1.4 to 1). 

14. Requires the State also to match con- 
tributions for teaching service up to age 70 
instead of 65. 

15. Permits those who retired under the 


old law to re-enter teaching service, con- 
tribute again for three or more years, and 
retire under provisions of a new formula 
specified in No. 16. 

16. Establishes a new minimum retirement 
allowance for all who teach and contribute 
after July 1, 1947 as, follows: Minimum 
guarantee for retirement at age 60 or after 
and 20 or more years of service computed 
at 1% percent x years served x average 
salary for last 10 completed years (no 
average salary less than $1500), plus $150, 
and with this formula scaled downward to 
88.07 percent at age 55. 

17. Continues guarantee of $400 minimum 
pension until July 1, 1952, for those who 
are at least age 50, less than age 55, and 
with 25 or more years of service. 

18. Increases disability allowance to $400 
for those already retired under disability, 
provided an additional contribution not to 
exceed the monthly payment received on 
the present disability allowance is made. 

19. Increases age retirement allowance 
for those retired with 25 or more years of 
service as of July 1, 1947, and increases 
the allowance for those who have attained 
or hereafter attain age 60 to $700, plus ex- 
tra $30 for each additional year of age 
attained up to age 70 and up to a maximum 
allowance of $1000 at age 70 or over; pro- 
vided that such increase in benefits as of 
such age begins after any such retirant has 
paid a total of $300 additional contribution, 
together with 3 percent simple interest 
thereon from July 1, 1947. 


OUILMETTE REMEMBERED 
(Continued from page 10) 





special historical significance. These 
embraced the storied lake shore and 
the back country of the Chicago and 
Des Plaines rivers, made famous in 
Indian and explorer and missionary 
tales. These “little historical journeys” 
were interspersed with daily nature 
study, arts and crafts, and swimming. 

Throughout, opportunity was not 
lost to impress upon the youngsters 
the worth-whileness of their own com- 
munity and how it grew from the pe- 
riod of Antoine Ouilmette and his 
Indian wife’s big land reservation 
from the United States Government, 
down through pioneer days to the 
present day of lovely residences, clubs, 
houses of worship, yacht harbor, 
bathing beaches, and well organized 
schools, playgrounds, recreation and 
civic activities. 

The surface of possibilities, histori- 
cally, for teachers, parents and civic 
leaders is hardly scratched. The op- 
portunity is wide open to write chil- 
dren’s historical tales, a formal history 
of the community as typical of wide 
areas of the West, and, possibly most 
intriguing, to produce a color film, 
which could be used indefinitely in 
the future. 
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Calendar 


10 Blackhawk Division, Illinois Education 
Association, annual meeting, Senior 
High School, Rock Island, October 10. 

10 East Central Division, Illinois Educa- 
tion Association, annual meeting, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana, October 10. 

10 Eastern Division, Illinois Education As- 
sociation, annual meeting, Mattoon High 
School, Mattoon, October 10. 

10 Illinois Valley Division, Illinois Educa- 
tion Association, annual meeting, La 
Salle-Peru Township High School, La 
Salle, October 10. 

10 Mississippi Valley Division, Illinois 
Education Association, annual meeting, 
Quincy Senior High School, Quincy 
October 10. 

10 Southeastern Division, Illinois Educa- 
tion Association, annual meeting, Rob- 
inson, Illinois, October 10. 

10 Western Division, Illinois Education 
Association, annual meeting, Galesburg 
Armory, Galesburg, October 10. 

17 Northeastern Division, Illinois Educa- 
tion Association, annual meeting, East 
High School and West High School, 
Aurora, October 17. 

17 Northwestern Division, Illinois Educa- 
tion Association, annual meeting, Rock- 
ford, October 17. 

17 Rock River Division, Illinois Education 
Association, annual meeting, high school 
auditorium, Dixon, October 17. 

18 Chicago Division, Illinois Education 
Association, annual meeting. 315 South 
Plymouth Court, Chicago, Illinois, Oc- 
tober 18, 1947. 


_ Ocroser, 1947 


20 DuPage Valley Division, Illinois Edu- 


cation Association, annual meeting. 
Glenbard Township High School, Glen 
Ellyn, Illinois, October 20, 1947. 

Shore Division, Illinois Educa- 
tion Association, annual meeting. Evan- 
ston. Township High School, Evanston, 
Illinois, and J. Sterling Morton Town- 
ship High School, Cicero, Illinois, Oc- 
tober 20, 1947. 


26 Eleventh Annual School Broadcast Con- 


ference, Hotel Continental, 
October 26, 27, 28, and 29. 

31 Southern Division, Illinois Education 
Association, annual meeting. Southern 
Illinois University, Carbondale, Illinois, 
October 31, 1947. 

DrcemMBeER, 1947 

28 Illinois Education Association, annual 
meeting. Pere Marquette Hotel, Peoria, 
Illinois, December 28, 29, and 30, 1947. 

Marcu, 1948 

1 Central Division, Illinois Education 
Association, annual meeting. Hlinois 
State Normal University, Normal, 
Illinois, March 1, 1948. 

5 Peoria Division, Illinois Education As- 
sociation, annual meeting. Peoria, IIli- 
nois, March 5, 1948. 

Aprit, 1948 

2 South Central Division, Illinois Educa- 
tion Association, annual meeting. 
Springfield, Illinois, April 2, 1948. 

2 Southwestern Division, Illinois Educa- 
tion Association, annual meeting. Ainad 
Temple, East St. Louis, Illinois, April 
2, 1948. 


Chicago, 
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Astounding!” 


cried Mr. Holmes 





SHERLOCK HOLMES: Extraordinary, your modern rail- §RAMROAD MAN: Here we are in front of the marvelous 


roads! Do you mean to say that switch is thrown by “electric map” which shows the location of every 

a man who never sees it? train on a long stretch of track. Colored lights indi- 

| cate the position of each switch and signal. The 

RAMROAD MAN: That’s right, Mr. Holmes. Both the operator can throw switches and direct trains many 

switch and the signal beside it are run by remote miles away—simply by turning the little knobs in 
control—and the operator is 50 miles away! front of him! ; 












In this year of biggest peace 
time business, railroads are 
earning an average return 
of only about 3% on their 
et investment. 
: That’s only about half 
what most people consider 
a fair return, and only about 
half the earnings that rail- 
need if they are to 
neces- 


roads 
keep on making the 
sary improvements 1 plant, 
equipment and service. 
Association of American 


Railroads, Washington 6, D.C. 





HOLMES: Must be frightfully costly to install such a mar- 
velous mechanism! 








RAILROAD MAN: Yes, it is—but “centralized traffic con- 
trol,” like other modern railroad equipment, helps 
make possible the swift, safe rail transportation on 
which this country depends. Railroads can continue 
to progress if they earn enough money for the fine 
service they givel 
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WELL-MADE WORKBOOKS 


Well-made workbooks are among the most valuable materials of instruction, especially in the crowded conditions found 
often in schools today. The following textbooks, many of them national leaders, are equipped with carefully-made work- 
books and teachers’ manuals. 


Experienced teachers prefer to use workbooks by the authors of the corresponding textbooks. For this reason, the names 
of the textbooks are here listed along with the workbooks. 


MAGRUDER’S AMERICAN GOVERNMENT IN 1947 


New Legislation Adjusting Government to this Atomic Age. 
The workbook is entitled 


OUR GOVERNMENT AT WORK 


ERBE AND DENNY’S 
AMERICAN GOVERNMENT TESTS 


Objective tests to accompany the above. Teachers’ Key. 


MAGRUDER’S NATIONAL GOVERNMENTS 
AND INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


familiarizes the pupil with foreign governments and their 
problems. TESTS with Teachers’ Manual. 1947 Edition. 


WEST'S STORY OF OUR COUNTRY 
gives special emphasis to the dramatic and key episodes of 
our history which are an inspiration to the young. The 
workbook is entitled 


OUR COUNTRY’S STORY 


HUGHES’ MAKING OF TODAY’S WORLD 


The national leader. Written from the American point of 
view, it makes world history most significant and purpose- 
ful in relation to present events. WORKBOOK and Teach- 
ers’ Manual. 


HUGHES’ MAKING OF OUR UNITED STATES 


New printing. A chronological history, bringing events 
down to the present day, combined with a unit study of 
American institutions. WORKBOOK and Teachers’ Manual. 


HUGHES’ BUILDING CITIZENSHIP 


teaches young pupils to understand and appreciate the 
democratic way of life. WORKBOOK and Teachers’ 
Manual. 


HUGHES’ TODAY’S PROBLEMS 


A textbook on problems of democracy. WORKBOOK in 
preparation. 


GREER’S YOUR HOME AND YOU 


4. composite course in home economics, covering all fea- 
tures of this subject. WORKBOOK in preparation. 


GREER’S FOODS FOR HOME AND SCHOOL 
Teaches how to keep well physically and mentally. Food 
will build a new America! New workbook entitled 

WORKBOOK IN HOME MAKING 


EDGERTON AND CARPENTER’S 
NEW MATHEMATICS SERIES 
AVERY’S PLANE GEOMETRY 
for grades 7 through 12, fit pupils for the technical mathe- 
matics required in this atomic age. WORKBOOKS and 
Teachers’ Manuals. 


STULL-HATCH POSTWAR GEOGRAPHIES 
begin with global and polar projection maps, feature avia- 
tion throughout, and treat all peoples with sympathetic 
understanding. 1947 Editions. Complete WORKBOOKS and 
Teachers’ Manuals. 


GLOBAL GEOGRAPHY FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
By Van Cleef. New Printing. Global and polar projection 
maps. WORKBOOK and Teachers’ Manual. 


FORT’S SPEECH FOR ALL 
A new textbook in oral English, including an illustrated 
chapter on Dramatics. WORKBOOK. 


MEADE’S BETTER ENGLISH I, Ii, AND Ill 
Refresher English workbooks for the high school with exer- 
cises carefully graded in difficulty and tests after each unit. 
Teachers’ Manuals. 


BURLESON, CASH, AND McCORKLE’S 
ADVENTURES IN ENGLISH 
feature drill, which is important in acquiring correct Eng- 
lish. The accompanying workbooks are entitled 


ADVENTURES IN LANGUAGE 
Teachers’ Manuals for both series. 


QUINLAN BASAL PRIMARY READERS 
introduce a new element of interest by showing the im- 
portance of aviation, which is featured throughout the 
series, with a history of aviation in the second reader, intro- 
ducing General Doolittle, when he was a pilot. WORK- 
BOOKS and Teachers’ Manual. 


CARPENTER AND BAILEY’S RAINBOW READERS 
ADVENTURES IN SCIENCE 
The magic of science appeals to every young pupil and adds 
interest to the reading program from the very first grade. 
A complete course of study by a practical teacher is avail- 
able for users of the Rainbow Readers. WORKBOOKS and 
Teachers’ Manual for the first three grades. 


CARPENTER AND WOOD’S 

OUR ENVIRONMENT SERIES 
gives more attention to aviation than other books in Gen- 
eral Science. WORKBOOKS, Tests and Teachers’ Manuals. 


SMALLWOOD’S NEW BIOLOGY 
The national leader in Biology, complete with WORK- 
BOOK, Tests and Teachers’ Manuals. 


FULLER, BROWNLEE AND BAKER’S ELEMENTS OF PHYSICS 
includes the pre-induction courses in Electricity and Ma- 
chines and Radio in the regular study of Physics. Atomic 
energy is treated. WORKBOOK and Teachers’ Manual. 


BROWNLEE, FULLER, HANCOCK, SOHON, WHITSIT 
ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY 
brings home to everyone the vital and basic services of 
Chemistry. There are new chapters on Photochemistry, 
Plastics and the Atom. WORKBOOK and Teachers’ Manual. 


All textbooks of Allyn and Bacon give special attention to aviation. The firm has the good fortune to have an aviation 
editor in the person of Lieutenant-Colonel George Lusk, formerly in the Air Service at Washington. 


Please write for detailed information on any of these books. 


ALLYN and BACON 


2231 South Park Way 


Chicago, 16 














